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Get It Doneg ‘ with Timkens 


T’S the busy season. An hour’s tinker- 
ing now is an hour that cannot be made 
up. That’s where the owner of Timken- 
equipped machinery can tell the differ- 
ence. He has the protection that only 
Timken Bearings can give against break- 
down and delay, against the nuisance of 
frequent lubrication, against overload and 
power waste. 


You know it, when a farmer like Thomas 
D. Campbell, ‘‘ largest farmer,’’ says, 
**We consider the Timken Bearing the 
best bearing on the market for agricul- 
tural purposes” 


**More than anti-friction bearings,”’ 
Timkens have the full thrust-radial capac- 
ity made possible only by Timken tapered 
construction, Timken PosITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS, and Timken-made electric steel. 
That is why nothing overworks Timken 
Bearings. That is how they protect align- 
ment and smooth operation without com- 
plication or compromise. The owner can 
put his time against the job, instead of 
into the machine! 


Timken economies are featured in fore- 
most lines of tractors and implements, just 
as in a great majority of all makes of trucks 
and motor cars. ‘‘Timken-Equipped’’ is 
the safest buying guide. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 
. ££ 3 2 Bs . 8:5 @ 


TIMKEN: BEARINGS 
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JEFF coins a word and 
gives us his ideas on — 


‘Buco 


NEW YORK, JULY, 


1928 


iclsm”’ 


ACK in our school days we used to shudder at the portentous 
words of the famous patriotic poem, The Man Without a 


Country. 


He personified an unlovable, homeless wanderer with no com- 
fortable sense of location. So much for the individual; now we 
think in terms of communities. Patriotism, like General Han- 
cock’s much quoted tariff argument, is a “local issue.” If we can’t 
be proud of our own community and yet are obliged to live in it, 
how can we love our country or serve her to the best advantage? 


Beg your pardon for attemptting a 
parody. Let’s call it The Town With- 
out a Country, and see if there is any 
parallel between Hale’s lonely ex- 
patriate and the forlorn hamlet: 


Dwells there a Town with soul so dead 
Whose influential ones ne’er said 
“This is our own good countryside, 


“It’s rural welfare is our pride; 
“We, too, mark sunshine, frost and 

showers— 

“The farmer’s cause is one with 

ours?” 

This defines the need for “‘bucolic- 
ism” which to me means love for the 
land and its people. Good towns have 
it. 





Town and country relationships and 
their prejudices and differences form a 
peculiar American issue. It grows out 
of the fact that America was founded 
by farmers for the most part, when 
food and clothes were the chief de- 
mands, besides patriotism and en- 
forced observance of the blue laws. 
As the nation expanded toward the 
niceties of living, a portion of our 
population left the farms and went 
into relatively different branches of 
service to humanity. 

However much the cities have 
grown away from the farms, the vil- 
lages have not fundamentally done so. 
The cities have got their divorce de- 
cree, but the villages are still married 
to the country. Where they acknowl- 
edge and rejoice in their wedlock the 
result is promising for America. 


ILLAGES of 2,500 or less—the 
kind that range from a court 

house town to a filling station—num- 
bered 12,900 in 1920 and held nearly 


nine per cent of the population. In 
the terms of the civic opera, our 
“merry villagers” form no insignifi- 


cant chorus. But they have too will- 
ingly taken their cue from Metropolis, 
the Broadway Star. 

The American village in strictly 
agricultural territory undeniably holds 
the future balance of power. The 
degree with which such villages have 
a true conception of their strategic 
position, without being patronizing 
toward their farmer zones, will de- 
termine whether we are destined to 
follow the Goldsmith pathway to the 
senile status where “wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.” 

One remedy for the so-called agri- 
cultural dilemma lies in regional pa- 
triotism rather than national pater- 
nalism. Often a sound village policy 
has more practical power for welfare 
than an act of Congress. 

The village holds this position de- 
spite the control of banking and credit 
facilities in the large cities, and even 
in the face of the greater power held 
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by these larger places in the means of 
distribution and sales. 

The village territory has the “goods 
in the original package.” It has greater 
health and more fresh recruits. It has 
more leisure to build the already grow- 
ing associations of self-reliant coopera-} 
tive producers who are advancing 4 
few steps closer to the consumers. But 
the best trump the village has to play 
is the one of social and spiritual ser- 
vice. 


HE game is on. Already the leaders 

in the village are doing some 

mental arithmetic hunting for a com- 

mon denominator with the men who 

live out where Main Street becomes the 
Open Road. 

The citizens of Vidalia, Georgia, or- 
ganized a company to build a tobacco 
warehouse and a cream depot. Cald- 
well, Idaho, merchants organized a co- 
operative plant for the manufacture 
of dairy products through the sale of 
$12,000 in preferred stock as working 
capital. Benson, North Carolina, mer- 
chants and corporations pledged a 
fund to fight the boll weevil. Public 
markets to encourage the sale of more 
quality home-grown food stuffs were 
established last year at Winchester, 
Kentucky, Eugene, Oregon, Trinidad, 
Colorado, and La Follette, Tennessee, 
by the civic clubs. 

The moral and spiritual side is re- 
ceiving attention in many villages in 
countless ways. At Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan, the citizens surveyed five 
townships, and each man was assigned 
to see that some crippled or under- 
privileged child had the benefit of its 
free community clinics. New Albany, 
Indiana, has some “soft hearted, hard 
headed” business men. They have as- 
sumed custody of delinquent boys who 
are working on parole under their ob- 
servance. The St. Croix county, Wis- 
consin, fair was a failure until revived 
by New Richmond civic leaders. Simi- 
lar work was done at Shelby, North 
Carolina, Bremerton, Washington, and 

(Turn to Page 61) 





Bales which will insure good delivery of the brush are important. 


The 


BROOMCORN INDUSTRY 


By C. B. Sherman 


Washington, D. C. 


ROOMCORN is an important 
crop on our newer and more iso- 
lated lands, especially in certain agri- 
cultural sections of the Southwest. 
For the settlers it constitutes a forage 
crop much needed at home as well as a 
cash crop of high tonnage value easily 
transported over long distances, by 
trucks, from points not reached by the 
railroads. In Oklahoma, for instance, 
the crop sometimes exceeds $4,000,000 
a year in farm value. It is a valiant 
pioneer among crops, leaving area 
after area as they become well settled 
and moving ever westward into un- 
tried fields. 

On the other hand, in the manu- 
facture of brooms, that faithful tool 
of the American home, broomcorn 
has been replaced only to a very small 


extent by substitutes. In spite of the 
advent of more ambitious kinds of 
cleaners, the sales of which are often 
pushed with great enterprise, the de- 
mand for brooms has remained sur- 
prisingly stable. Even if a new-model 
cleaner is installed in the house, there 
is always likely to be a humble broom 
behind the kitchen door. 

The broomcorn industry has been 
a picturesque one, and even its vo- 
cabulary is filled with odd words and 
terms. Knuckles, hurls, spikes, and 
crooks are only a few; a salable 
quality, though not desirable, was long. 
given the market designation of junk, 
and the whole marketable part of the 
commodity which is used in the man- 
ufacture of brooms is known as brush. 

Operations are often as picturesque 
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as the vocabulary. When there is a 
scarcity of threshing machines or 
when the broomcorn has matured 
rapidly, the danger of loss through 
overripe brush forces farmers to 
thresh all night. Much of the har- 
vesting of the standard variety is 
done by migrant laborers, locally 
called ‘“Broomcorn Johnnies,” who 
drift into the Texas section in time 
for this work in July and go North 
with the ripening of the crop, work- 
ing through New Mexico, and end- 
ing in Colorado in October. The use 
of migrant labor is now declining and 
especially in the sections that grow 
the dwarf variety an exchange of 
labor among growers is now ppre- 
ferred. 


Street Markets 


Heavy production of broomcorn in 
certain localities resulted in unique 
street markets in many of the “broom- 
corn towns.” The street market at 
Lindsay, Oklahoma, was long one of 
the most picturesque as well as one 
of the most important. It attracted 
hundreds of buyers during the busy 
season. The streets were filled early 
in the morning, for many farmers 
hauled at night or even during the 
previous afternoon, often 20 miles and 
more, over the hot dusty roads, in 
order to get the best locations on the 
street. Neighbors often helped to haul. 
Sometimes a grower would bring his 
entire crop of several wagonloads to 
this market at one time, especially if 
there were enough to make a carload. 
When the market was good, buyers 
passed busily from wagon to wagon 
examining the bales and examining the 
corn by sampling or “pulling” the 
brush. If the market was not good 
and the buyers were indifferent, the 
farmers got discouraged. Growing 
anxious to get back to their farm 
work, they would take the best offer 
made rather than spend another day 
on the market. When a farmer’s whole 
crop was involved in such a transac- 
tion, the results were discouraging. 
Gradually these broomcorn street 
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markets are becoming a thing of the 
past as modern methods place in the 
hands of the farmers information that 
enables them to hold their product for 
a favorable sale, and in various other 
ways this pioneer crop is becoming as 
standardized as is the modern cowboy. 

As recently as 1917 broomcorn was 
still marketed by much the same 
methods as those employed in the 
earliest periods of the industry. Au- 
thoritative market news, grading rules, 
and other means of bringing about 
more economical distribution, that had 
been developed for many important 
commodities, emphasized the absence 
of similar advantages for broomcorn. 
This lack was much felt by growers, 
dealers, and manufacturers and by the 
agencies that financed the crop, so 
that at about this time the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ceived urgent requests for aid in solv- 
ing their marketing problems. 

Success in handling broomcorn is 
largely dependent on proper care dur- 
ing harvesting. Even with the most 
efficient systems of distribution it is 
impossible to overcome the handicap 
of an inferior product. Studies of 
methods of harvesting, threshing, and 
curing broomcorn in their direct re- 
lation to its marketing were therefore 
conducted by G. B. Alguire, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and his 
full account of the methods in use 
with suggestions as to their weak- 
nesses and possible improvements be- 
came the foundation of much of the 
progress of the industry since that 
date. It is largely through his efforts 
that most of the far-reaching im- 
provements in the industry have 
taken place. 

Detrimental results of poor thresh- 
ing were found by Mr. Alguire to 
reach far from home. Seed in brush 
is of no value to the manufacturer, 
adds to his cost of producing brooms, 
and interferes with the uniform dye- 
ing of the brush. It must be removed 
at the factory with hand-fed thresh- 
ers and hauled from the factory as 
waste. Moreover, original freight 
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charges are increased by the seed 
shipped to market with the brush. 
These additional costs lessen the profit 
derived from the industry and are re- 
flected in lowered prices for the raw 
material. 

Methods of cutting have a distinct 
effect on marketing. New methods 
are tried out from time to time, which 
are watched by Mr. Alguire, and, if 
successful, results are made widely 
known. 

Storage was found to be a weak 
point. Storage facilities are not always 
essential to successful marketing at 
country points, but are always de- 
sirable, especially in countries of rain- 
fall, and they have a marked bearing 
on the movement of the crop. In the 
terminal markets, storage facilities are 
essential, 

Open-air storage prevails in certain 
sections and is both cheap and con- 
venient, but it cannot be recom- 
mended. It is practised extensively 


by farmers and shippers where rain- 
fall is generally light. Many hesitate 
to spend the money necessary for sheds 
or warehouses when not seriously in- 
convenienced by their lack, but serious 
losses occur when unfavorable weather 
does come. 


Fortunately, the use of 


The method of cutting the standard variety of broomcorn. 





storage sheds is now increasing. 

The bulk of the crop is raised by 
farmers whose financial credit is some- 
what lower than that of farmers in 
the older and more settled sections 
where more dependable crops usually 
are grown, and as broomcorn is of 
limited use and is easily overproduced, 
it is a commodity of highly fluctuat- 
ing price tendencies, which make the 
security on such loans rather unstable. 
The lack of generally recognized 
grades for broomcorn long operated 
against a stable system of financing 
so that bankers have been likely to 
base the security necessary to protect 
themselves on the ability of the client 
to pay rather than upon the sale value 
of the broomcorn. 

Furthermore, the crop is compara- 
tively expensive to raise and borrowed 
money usually is necessary to produce 
the crop and prepare it for market. 
This borrowed money is often as much 
as can be obtained for the broomcorn 
at marketing time if for any reason 
the market is glutted. The banker, 
therefore, has been forced to carry an 
unusually heavy financial responsi- 


bility in financing broomcorn produc- 
tion and frequently has been compelled 
(Turn to Page 47) 











Potash zz Fertilizers 


By J. N. Harper 


EW facts about fertilizing crops 
come to light each year, in con- 
sequence of which fertilizing practices 
eventually change. These new facts 
are developed from new approaches or 
as the result of the refinement of old 
methods of experimentation. 

When agronomists began to test out 
fertilizers years ago the procedure was 
simple. Single materials were applied. 
Combinations of two and three ma- 
terials were used with no conception 
of the proper relationship of the differ- 
ent plant foods in these materials. 

Trials of single elements of plant 
food did not lead to definite infor- 
mation because a soil’s deficiency of a 
single element could not be ascertained 
without first making sure that other 
elements of plant food were not limit- 
ing factors by applying them in 
abundance. Nor could the real value 
of any one element of plant food in a 
fertilizer mixture be ascertained un- 
less it were known what constituted 
a proper balance of the applied fertil- 
izing elements. This the earlier in- 
vestigators did not know and had to 
find out. 

Since the possible variations of three 
elements are many, it, of course, re- 
quires much time and work to try 
out all of them. In fact, earlier tests 
amounted to little more than marking 
out the field of experimentation to be 
covered. Over this field the research 
students are now working with much 
yet to be done. 

Potash in fertilizers was not at first 
given the prominence that agrono- 
mists are now ascribing to it. This 
change has come about as a result of 
a nearer approach to the truth about 
the proper balance of plant food ele- 





ments, and also because of a clearer 
appreciation of the fact that potash is 
a factor in creating resistance to plant 
diseases. 

Formerly agronomists were disposed 
to rate the availability of the potash 
belonging to the soil more highly than 
agronomists do today. Now it is bet- 
ter understood that soils containing 
fairly large supplies of potash do not 
have enough available potash, as a 
rule, to meet crop requirements, there- 
fore, best results are secured when pot- 
ash is applied along with other fer- 
tilizer materials. 


Potash for Drouth 


Applied potash has come to be rec- 
ognized as an important factor dur- 
ing dry periods. At the National Fer- 
tilizer Association convention in 1927, 
Sir John Russell, director of the fa- 
mous Rothamsted Experiment Sta- 
tion of England, said that potash was 
good insurance against crop loss from 
drouth even where a soil has enough 
potash to meet crop needs during a 
season of abundant moisture. 
it is true that potash is effective in dry 
seasons, it is, however, true that where 
there is a deficiency of potash in a soil 
potash will give largest returns when 
there is plenty of soil moisture. 

In studies made by Fred W. Morse 
reported in the Journal of Agricultura! 
Research, Vol. 35, No. 11, it is stated 
that both soybeans and millet on soils 
not receiving potash gave yields that 
varied directly with the supply of soil 
water. But where potash was applied 
millet was not much affected by les- 
sened supplies of water. Soybeans 
were affected by both potash and 
(Turn to Page $1) 
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A prosperous vegetable farm in northern New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 


Experiment Station 
By Roger DeBaun 


Editor, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE New Jersey State Agricultural 
Experiment Station was estab- 
lished at New Brunswick in 1880— 
the fifth in the United States—under 
the directionship of Dr. George H. 
Cook, who brought to the position a 
fund of information gained through 
agricultural experience at home and a 
close study of experiment stations and 
agricultural schools abroad. Years 
previously he had completed the first 
accurate geological survey made of 
the state, and during this work he had 
made extensive notes on what he ob- 
served of farms and farming. In 
1888 the College Experiment Station 


was established at New Brunswick. 

The period of Dr. Cook’s director- 
ship was also the period of darkness 
for eastern farming, when the prod- 
ucts of our depleted soils had to face 
the competition of those from the 
newly opened. fertile lands of the 
middle west. Though the difficulties 
of our farmers exhibited themselves in 
the markets, Dr. Cook saw that the 
fundamental problem was one of soil 
fertility and the secondary problem 
one of crop adjustment. With the 
98.4-acre farm of the agricultural col- 
lege he began the testing of and ex- 
periments with fertilizers. 
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More than half of Dr. Cook’s first 


annual report is given over to the re- 
sults of these tests intended to pre- 
vent chicanery in the fertilizer busi- 
ness and at the same time familiarize 
farmers with the best materials to use 
for the feeding of their plants. Field 
tests of fertilizing materials begun on 
the college farm six years before the 
establishment of the experiment sta- 
tion were continued on an increasingly 
large scale, and it was the practice of 
Dr. Cook and his associates to carry 
personally to farm groups the results 
obtained. So effective was this ex- 
tension work that visitors from other 
states were amazed at the technical 
language used by our research men at 
farm meetings and understood by their 
audiences. 

Dr. Cook also is said to have made 
one of the first introductions of soy-. 
beans into this country. At any rate, 
he showed our farmers how to grow 
them successfully, which is the im- 
portant thing. In his report of the 
work of 1880 he discusses ensilage, 
opening his statement, ‘““The preserva- 
tion of fodder-corn in its green state 
in silos and its value as a feeding stuff 
is a subject of great interest to farmers 
and is exciting much attention at the 
present time.” Later, his experiments 


showed New Jersey farmers both that 
it could be done and that the product 
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was of great value in feeding dairy 
cattle. 

Dr. Cook died in 1889. Of him, 
John M. Thomas, president of Rutgers 
University—with which the experi- 
ment station is associated—said: “The 
services of George H. Cook have alone 
been worth more to the state of New 
Jersey than all the appropriations Rut- 
gers has ever received from both state 
and federal governments.” 

Fortunately, the station had in Ed- 
ward B. Voorhees an able successor to 
the great pioneer. He had been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Cook and was there- 
fore thoroughly familiar with the 
work in hand. From 1892 to 1911 
he drew around him a corps of capable 
scientists and, as did his predecessor, 
laid great emphasis on soil fertility ex- 
periments while at the same time de- 
veloping research in associated major 
problems. 

In 1893, as the result of field trials 
in seven counties, Dr. Voorhees showed 
that the nitrogen contained in the 
crimson clover crop but six inches 
high on April 24, was the equivalent 
of 648 pounds of nitrate of soda, an 
amount equal to that contained in 10 
tons of average quality manure. The 
importance of this discovery to New 
Jersey farmers is appreciated when it 
is realized that at the time, 85,000 
tons of horse manure costing $127,500 





, A corner of the campus, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station—Dairy and Animal Husbandry 
Building (left), Administration Building (center), Poultry Building (right). 
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mented by a series 
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availability in a 
rotation of corn, 
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vision of the station, was one of the 
factors later important in making the 
average milk production of our cattle 
take rank with that of the four lead- 
ing states of this country. 

In 1911 Dr. Voorhees, died, and 
again the state was fortunate in having 
#4 %+ for the vacancy a man who knew her 
‘ agricultural needs and who had the 

ability necessary to carry on and 
expand the great work that had 
bezn started. As Cook and Voorhees 
had done before him, Dr. J. G. Lipman 
in assuming the directorship laid tre- 
mendous emphasis on soil research. He 
was already nationally known for his 
work in soil chemistry and soil micro- 
biology. Soil cylinder experiments be- 
gun in 1898 by Voorhees he had aug- 










At one time there was a rather gen- 
eral belief that magnesian limestone 
was injurious to farm land. From 
20 years of testing, Dr. Lipman and 
Professor A. W. Blair were able to 
show our farmers that calcium and 
magnesian limes are equally good. For 
10 years during this period, Professor 
Blair investigated the influence of pot- 
ash on potatoes and was able there- 
from to show our potato growers that 
the potash requirement of this crop is 
higher than that of most other crops. 

In 1912, it was observed at the 
experiment station that sulfur makes 
the soil acid, and investigation by Drs. 
S. A. Wakeman and J. S. Joffe re- 
vealed that a microorganism, Thio- 
baccilus thiooxidans, is responsible for 
the phenomenon. This discovery was 
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of particular importance to our potato 
industry. From it was evolved inocu- 
lated sulfur, which is of value in con- 
trolling potato scab, a disease that had 
been ravaging our potato crops. This 
same material was shown by Dr. Lip- 
man to be of use in converting insol- 
uble phosphates of the soil into avail- 
able phosphoric acid. 

Little New Jersey ranks third in the 
United States in acreage of commercial 
tomatoes, having in 1926 a total of 
32,000 acres. She has held this or a 
higher rank for years. Investigation 
by the experiment station showed, 
however, that improvements could be 
made in the use of fertilizers and, ac- 
cordingly, experiments were begun on 
farms in various parts of the state. 

Three years later Professor L. G. 
Schermerhorn made a report that con- 
tained information worth many dol- 
lars to the producers of our three mil- 
lion dollar crop. It was to the effect 
that the mineral sources of nitrogen, 
(nitrate of soda and sulfate of am- 
monia) are superior to organic sources 
and that a 2-8-6 formula gives nearly 
as high a production as one richer in 
nitrogen. A fertilizer carrying 4 per 
cent nitrogen, for example, gave an 
increase of only 200 pounds of to- 
matoes to the acre, and cost $3.70 
more than one carrying 2 per cent of 
nitrogen. That quantity of tomatoes 
was worth $2.00. The loss, therefore, 





Asparagus is grown on a grand scale in New Jersey. 
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from using the higher analysis ferti- 
lizer was $1.70 an acre, an appre- 
ciable item when the acreage runs into 
the thousands. The need for this in- 
formation is indicated in the fact that 
43 different kinds of mixtures were in 
use in New Jersey in 1920. 

It was Schermerhorn who in 1925 
proved that our sweet potato growers 
could reduce their percentage of long, 
spindly potatoes by making sure that 
adequate quantities of potash were 
used. 


Important Peach Work 


The contributions of the experiment 
station regarding the various manipu- 
lations of vegetable plants from seed 
to market, the prevention of hot-bed 
diseases, the control of insects, and the 
improvement of varieties are numer- 
ous. Suffice it to say that Byron Hal- 
sted, botanist, whose works are stand- 
ard references throughout the United 
States, was one of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station staff. He estab- 
lished principles of plant breeding and 
identified and classified a large num- 
ber of plant diseases, suggesting prac- 
tical control measures for many. 

Small as she is, New Jersey ranked 
third in peach production in the 
United States in 1926. However, it 
is doubtful if this industry would 
have its present significance in the 
state if there had been no experiment 
station. The San Joe 
scale threatened to an- 
nihilate the fruit grow 
ing business early in tis 
century. John B. Smita, 
entomologist, work:2d 
out the successful 
control of this insect 
in New Jersey through 
the use of lime sulfur 
sprays, and gave sug:- 
gestions which resulted 
in the manufacture of 
one of the best miscible 
oils known for combat- 
ting the pest. 

Means had to be 
found for checking 
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One of the orchards which help New Jersey rank third in peach production. 


the inroads of leaf curl, brown rot, 
borer, curculio, and scab on peaches. 
They, without the scale, were suffi- 
ciently destructive to make further 
peach growing a doubtful enterprise. 
There was imperative need for a spray 
material that could be used safely on 
peach foliage in order to combat the 
scab and brown rot. The value of 
self-boiled lime sulfur as a summer 
spray for peaches was discovered by 
Professor Scott, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but its use in 
New Jersey was demonstrated and per- 
fected by M. A. Blake and A. J. Far- 
ley. Although a very effective fungi- 
cide it was disagreeable to handle and 
apply, and in 1925 Professor Farley 
invented what is now known as “New 
Jersey Dry-Mix Sulfur Lime,” which 
is still the unsurpassed treatment for 
brown rot and scab of peaches. 

Through the combined work of 
John B. Smith, T. J. Headlee, Alvah 
H. Peterson, M. A. Blake, and A. J. 
Farley, mastery of the curculio, borer, 
and leaf curl in New Jersey was gained 
and demonstrated. Peterson’s work on 
the peach tree borer resulted in the 
perfection of methods for using 
paradichlorobenzene, the use of which 
was suggested by E. B. Blakeslee of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in 1919. 

Many former methods of harvesting 
and marketing had failed to meet 
modern requirements by 1910. The 


railroads would no longer furnish 
shelved cars for transporting peaches 
in 16-quart Delaware baskets. The 6- 
basket carrier was the package de- 
manded in the markets. Blake and 
Farley worked out definite methods 
for packing a carrier and invented a 
peach crate press and demonstrated 
new methods in harvesting, packing, 
and shipping peaches. 


Famous for Varieties 


A new danger, however, had been 
foreseen by the horticultural depart- 
ment in 1914. All of the early varie- 
ties of peaches ripening up to the time 
of Elberta because of various faults, 
were predicted to become unpopular 
within 10 years. Not only did events 
prove this to be correct, but extensive 
plantings in Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Arkansas, California, and Missouri 
after the World War paved the way 
for terrific competition against New 
Jersey peaches. Better early varieties 
in New Jersey were of urgent neces- 
sity. Accordingly, Blake and C. H. 
Connors began peach breeding on an 
extensive scale. 

Varieties from all parts of the world 
were collected; from these, some were 
selected for crossing, and thousands 
of seedlings were grown. As manv 
as 30,000 blossoms were emasculated 
and pollimated by hand in some sea- 
sons. Old methods of covering a few 
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blossoms with paper bags were dis- 
carded; whole trees were covered with 
cheese-cloth tents. The entire work 
was conducted on a scale never ap- 
proached in peach breeding anywhere 
else in the world! In order to obtain 
breeding material superior to standard 
varieties, which was to be then pol- 
linated under the tents to obtain 
crosses for still further improvement, 
it was necessary to bring to fruiting 
age hundreds of trees and observe all 
such characteristics as blossoming and 
ripening dates, hardiness, productivity, 
color of skin and flesh of fruit, its 
edible and keeping qualities, and many 
other factors. 

So extensive and all-inclusive did 
this work become that the New Jersey 
Station now has the greatest collection 
of varieties and strains of peach trees 
growing anywhere in the world. Early 
success in developing varieties superior 
to the standard sorts grown in the 
state has not slackened the breeding 
efforts; rather it has stimulated even 
greater efforts, so that still better 
varieties will be ready for growers 
within the next few years. By means 
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of these new introductions New Jersey 
growers will be able to place on the 
market peaches of higher quality. The 
once popular but faulty, white-fleshed, 


semi-clingstone Carman, for example, 


is now superseded by Golden Jubilee, a 
large, yellow, freestone peach of good 
flavor and good market qualities. 

The distribution of desirable new 
peach seedlings to the fruit growers of 
the state was organized under the di- 
rection of Farley, and thousands of 
trees have been distributed to hundreds 
of New Jersey fruit growers. The 
results of this work are just beginning 
to be seen, and an increasing number 
of young trees of these improved 
varieties will come into bearing in the 
next few years. More than 15,000 
trees of Golden Jubilee alone were dis- 
tributed to New Jersey growers in the 
fall of 1927. 

While the peach breeding was in 
progress the horticultural department 
also conducted a program of carnation 
breeding and dahlia and rose culture. 
Improved strains of carnations have 
been developed. Professor Connors, 

(Turn to Page 53) 





Whole trees are covered with tents to prevent insect cross-pollination in peach-breeding work. 
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Business zz Farmin g 


By Robert Stewart 


Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Nevada 


ECRETARY JARDINE has said, 
“The American farmer is a busi- 
ness man. He has greater capital in- 
vestment than the average retail mer- 
chant. His business is vastly more 
complex than that of the average re- 
tail merchant.” 

What is the significance of the state- 
ment that the farmer is a_ business 
man? The mere fact that he has large 
capital investment does not make him 
a business man. The fact that the 
farm is no longer self-sufficing, that 
the farmer now sells most of what he 
produces and buys materials for his 
own needs make him of necessity a 
business man. 

As a business the farming industry 
is concerned with the manufacture of 
a necessary commodity, food for hu- 
man consumption. The _ farmer’s 
business is, therefore, more comparable 
with that of a manufacturer than with 
that of a retail merchant. 

In any manufacturing enterprise the 
economic production of the com- 
modity is the first essential. The sale 
and distribution of the commodity is 
important, but unless the commodity 
is economically produced, no possible 
method for marketing or distribution 
can produce a profit or make the in- 
dustry a success. 

The cost of producing crops, meat, 
milk, eggs, or butter varies widely 
on the farms of America. 
farmers do not know what their costs 
of production are. 

In 1919 the Government made a 
study of the cost of producing wheat 
in the wheat belt in Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and North Dakota. A study was made 
of the cost of producing winter wheat 
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on 284 farms and of producing spring 
wheat on 197 farms. 

The average cost of producing win- 
ter wheat was $1.87 but the cost of 
production actually varied from $1.00 
to $8.20 per bushel! The average cost 
of producing spring wheat was 
$2.65 per bushel, but the cost 
of production varied from $1.10 to 
$14.40 per bushel! These data are of 
tremendous significance and fraught 
with great possibilities for farming as 
an industry, indicating as they do, the 
possibilities of economic production. 

Why produce more efficiently when 
such action on the part of the farmer 
will only add to the surplus and fur- 
ther depress prices? In this connection 
the complaint of a Kansas farmer is 
pertinent. “The farmer was produc- 
ing 18 per cent more in 1924 than he 
did before the war, yet the purchasing 
power of farm products was 25 per 
cent less than in pre-war days.” 


Efficient Production 


The farmer must realize that 
abundant production may not be effi- 
cient production. Wheat produced at 
a cost of $8.20 per bushel will add to 
the abundance of wheat available for 
consumption, but it is produced at a 
very serious loss to the farmer. It 
were far better for every one con- 
cerned had it not been produced at 
all. 

The automobile manufacturer who 
by certain adjustments in his business 
management is enabled to reduce the 
costs of producing valves from 8c. to 
3'4c. is producing efficiently by eco- 
nomic management. 

He is not concerned with the aver- 
age price of producing valves, but he 
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is concerned in reducing his own cost 
of producing them to the lowest pos- 
‘sible amount in order that he can meet 
better the stiff competition of his com- 
petitors. 

Cost of production studies in 
Nebraska show that 39 per cent of 
the cost of producing wheat was for 
the use of land; 31 per cent of the 
cost was taken up in growing the 
crep—plowing, harrowing, discing, 
seed planting, and cultivating; 18 per 
cent of the cost of producing the crop 
was for harvesting; 6 per cent was 
for the use of machinery; and 6 per 
cent for other miscellaneous items 
which do not readily fall under either 
of these heads. 

A similar study of the cost of pro- 
ducing corn in Nebraska showed that 
the use of land consumed 42 per cent 
of the cost of production; growing 
the crop of corn, 37 per cent; har- 
vesting, 13 per cent; the use of ma- 
chinery, 6 per cent; while miscellane- 
ous items consumed an additional 3 
per cent. 

Similar studies in Georgia for the 
cost of producing cotton gave the fol- 
lowing results: use of land 9 per cent; 
man labor 52 per cent; 16 per cent 
for mule labor; 3 per cent for imple- 
ment cost; 1 per cent for interest in 
cash; 2 per cent for seed; 14 per cent 
for fertilizer; and 6 per cent for gin- 
ning, bagging, etc. 


Grow Large Crops 


It is quite evident that the use of 
land and labor form two of the most 
important items entering into the cost 
of producing crops. Anything, there- 
fore, that will reduce either of these 
items will reduce the cost of produc- 
ing crops and hence increase the indi- 
vidual farmer’s profit. 

The high cost of the use of land 
‘is due in part to over-capitalization in 
some sections and also to excessive 
taxation. These evils both must be 
corrected before farming can be placed 
on a profitable basis. 

But since the use of land forms one 
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of the most important items entering 
into the cost of producing crops the 
farmer cannot afford to produce small 
crops on his own farm. He must con- 
cern himself with high acre yields. 

The importance of growing large 
crops on the individual farm cannot 
be over-emphasized. The individual 
cannot afford to grow any other kind. 
The statement is frequently made that 
the farmer cannot afford to grow large 
crops for he gets less for a large crop 
than he than he does for a small one. 

For example, Ely and Morehouse in 
a recent satement say, “A general good 
season may bring a bumper crop, 2 
fact that is heralded by the metropoli- 
tan press as a sign of prosperity of 
the farmers and the nation. As a mat- 
ter of fact a bumper crop usually 
brings ruinously low prices.” 

However, two potato growers of 
Salmon, Idaho, last fall sold their large 
crop of potatoes from 200 acres for 
$143,100, while a potato grower of 
Oakley, Idaho, produced an $800 an 
acre crop on a 75-acre field. 


Beating the Average 


Whenever all growing conditions 
are extremely favorable and a large 
crop of any commodity is produced 
by every one, the inefficient as well as 
the efficient, the composite farmer 
does receive less for his large crop than 
he would for a smaller one. 

The real problem, however, is for 
the individual farmer to study his 
methods of production and to control 
his production so as to produce indi- 
vidually high yields all the time and 
thus reduce his cost of production as 
compared with the average of the 
neighborhood. 

If the wheat farmer by a practical 
method of soil treatment is enabled to 
increase the crop producing power of 
his soil by the purchase of additional 
raw material as fertilizer and converts 
this into a finished product he may 
make money. 

If the yield of wheat is increased to 

(Turn to Page 56) 
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Indiana County Agricultural Agents and members of Purdue Agriculture Extension Department 
taken at Annual June Conference 1927. 


Working Together 


in 
od 
2 
i- By L. E. Hoffman 
. Assistant County Agent Leader, Purdue University 
ly NDIANA : county agents practise The Association works in close co- 
what they preach when it comes operation with the Extension Division. 
f | to working together. Last year every Committees from the Association assist 
¢ | agent in the state was a member of the in arranging programs for the state 
r | Indiana County Agents Association. conferences, held each year in January 
f Organized for rather vague reasons and June. A large part of the Janu- 
n | a decade ago, the Association has de- ary meeting is given over to business 
veloped in recent years into an effi- sessions of the Association. 
ciently working group which is dem- To make county agent work more 
onstrating its ability to build up and effective the Association has succeeded 
place on a higher plane the job of the in bringing about changes in the 
s | county agricultural agent. county agent law whereby counties 
e In matters pertaining to the welfare are allowed to appropriate a larger 
i | of the agents or their work, the State budget for extension work, making it 
5 Agricultural Extension Division looks possible for the agent to obtain steno- 
r to the Association for help and advice. (Turn to Page 61) 
) 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: H. E. Abbott, Vigo County, Terre Haute, Sec.-Treas. Indiana County Agents Assn.; 
E. G. Bird, St. Joseph Co., South Bend, Pres of Ind. Co. Agents Assn.; C. U. Watson, Morgan Co., 
Martinsyille, Vice-Pres, Indiana Co. Agents Assn. 
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A POTATO CLUB 


By A. E. Wilkinson 


Vegetable Specialist, Connecticut Agricultural College 


HAT is a 300 bushel per acre 

club? The first year of its 
life it consists of men who believe they 
can raise 300 bushels per acre. After 
that it is a group of men who have 
actually produced 300 bushels of po- 
tatoes per acre. 

Its principal object is that of stimu- 
lating greater production per acre. 
Incidentally it has a big object in 
making competition keener in all steps 
pertaining to successful potato grow- 
ing. In addition it centralizes interest 
in potato growing or on some par- 
ticular common point. As another 
object it brings together a group of 
farmers who are the leaders in potato 
production. When a group of men 
of the type mentioned get together 
their exchange of views is of the great- 
est value. 

In 1927 it was proposed that the 
Hartford county, Connecticut farm 
bureau should have such a club. In 
this county an excellent vegetable 
committee was available and this com- 
mittee met with the county agent and 
the vegetable specialist to draw up 
plans. 


Afraid to Start 


One would think it would be an 
easy matter to go out and get men to 
join such a club. In response to a cir- 
cular letter sent out, no one was will- 
ing to answer. It, therefore, fell upon 
the writer to go out and interview 
growers whom he knew could measure 
up to the requirements of such a club. 
In one day’s work 11 men were signed 
up. With this as a starter it was not 
difficult to obtain the total number 
of 27. This was more than enough as 
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12 or 15 are all that is really needed. 
During the season one visit or more 
was given to each grower’s farm by 
either the writer or some members of 
the county farm bureau. The crop 
was inspected and some ideas were ob- 
tained on what could be expected from 
the crop. In no sense was very close 
supervision given. This club is a 
farmers’ club and should be conducted 
as a farmers’ club. It is not a piece of 
experimentation, but is just a piece of 
excellent potato growing work. 


Public Interested 


Some attention was given through- 
out the season to the spread of infor- 
mation about this club and its progress 
so that growers throughout the county 
and state might know what was going 
on. At digging time each grower was 
permitted to determine what acre of 
his total acreage should be dug. Closer 
supervision was given at this time by 
the county agent or his assistant. The 
five 100-foot row sections from the 
acre were measured by these agencies 
and weighed. From the weighing of 
these five sections the yield per acre 
was computed. 

To make the work interesting from 
the growers’ angle, merchants were 
approached on the subject of donating 
prizes or money so that prizes could 
be given. Several of the largest and 
most influential firms in the county 
very gladly volunteered contributions. 

From the 27 growers who had 
entered, six dropped out of the contest 
because they felt they could not show 
300 bushels per acre. Of the 21 left, 
15 or 71 per cent had yields of 309 


(Turn to Page 42) 





Cedar rust on upper side of apple leaves. 


Cedar Rust of A 
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By T. J. Talbert 


College of 


EDAR rust is found in practi- 

cally all of the orchard sections 
of central, eastern, and southern 
United States. The disease appears, 
however, to be most serious in the 
southern part of the apple growing 
districts of the several eastern and 
central states. The states reporting the 
greatest injury are West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, New 
York, Ohio, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, and Wisconsin. In the 
central and eastern parts of the coun- 
try, where apples grow in the vicinity 
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Agriculture, University of Missouri 


of the red cedar, the disease is gen- 
erally serious and of great economic 
importance. 

The different commercial varieties 
are more marked with reference to 
varietal resistance to cedar rust fun- 
gus than to most fruit diseases. In 
general, the varieties most susceptible 
to the disease are: York, Rome, 
Wealthy, Jonathan, Benoni, Red June, 
Minkler, Smith Cider, and Payne’s 
Late Keeper. The most resistant va- 
rieties are: Winesap, Stayman, Deli- 
cious, Arkansas, Grimes, Transparent, 
Maiden Blush, Northwestern Green- 
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ing, and Duchess. Ben Davis, Gano, 
Aikin, and several other varieties are 
considered moderately susceptible. 

The first appearance of the disease 
on the leaves is indicated by small, 
light yellow colored spots. These 
spots gradually become larger and 
usually of a brighter orange color. 
The leaf tissue, though affected by the 
fungus, does not die readily, but gen- 
erally remains alive during the greater 
part of the growing season. The re- 
gion of the leaf in which the infection 
occurs becomes swollen or enlarged, 
and when the leaf is seriously affected, 
the whole leaf is enlarged consider- 
ably and the edges may curl back in 
an unusual manner. 

Leaf infection occurs early in the 
season when the leaves are small. Ex- 
act dates cannot be foretold accurate- 
ly, as the infection each season de- 
pends greatly upon weather condi- 
tions. In general, however, the first 
infections occur April 1-15 or at the 
time when the first apple blossoms 
open, and the period of infection 
usually extends until the latter part of 
May or first week in June. As the 
leaves grow older, they gradually de- 
velop a resistance to the disease, and 
rarely does leaf infection occur after 
the first of June. 

The disease affects the fruit much 
in the same way that it affects the 
leaves, although the yellow or orange 
colored spots are larger. Cup-shaped 
pustules or aecia resembling those on 
the lower part of the leaf surface are 
developed upon the fruit. The cedar 
rust spots on the apple generally occur 
near the calyx end. The spores which 
are carried by the wind undoubtedly 
alight on this end of the apple more 
often than upon other parts of the 
fruit, because the calyx end is turned 
upward early in the 
season. 

When the foliage 
of the apple trees 
is affected seriously 
for several years, 
the vigor and vi- 
tality of the trees 
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are greatly impaired. Such weakened 
and devitalized trees become easy prey 
for diseases like blister canker, root rot, 
and crown gall. Fruit tree borers, 
woolly or root aphis, and San Jose scale 
are also able to make greater headway 
and do much more injury to trees suf- 
fering from a lack of nourishment on 
account of defoliation. Apple trees so 
injured generally die in a few years. 

The fungus has two hosts or food 
plants, the red cedar and the apple, 
including the crab-apple. Cedar rust 
is confined to the red cedar. Other 
evergreens are not affected by this 
fungus and may be grown near apple 
orchards without danger of injury. 
On the red cedar the fungus produces 
brown, corky-appearing galls which 
are commonly known as “cedar apples” 
or “cedar flowers.” 

In the spring during rainy or damp 
weather about the time the apples 
bloom, the mature cedar apples or 
cedar balls on the red cedars produce 
jelly-like horns or appendages. These 
appendages contain numerous telio- 
spores which germinate, producing 
small spores called sporidia. Upon the 
drying out of the appendages follow- 
ing rains, the sporidia are blown to 
the young leaves and fruits of the 
apple. These spores germinate readily 
on the leaves and fruit of the apple 
under favorable conditions. The low 
temperatures often experienced during 
April and May are very favorable to 
the germination of the sporidia. 

The spores may be carried long dis- 
tances by the wind, in some cases as 
far as § or 6 miles or even farther. 
Generally, however, they are not car- 
ried in injurious numbers over 1'/% or 
2 miles. Since the prevailing winds in 
the spring are from the west and 
southwest, apple orchards situated east 
and northeast of 
red cedar trees will 
generally show the 
greatest infection. 
No matter what 
the direction, how- 
ever, if red cedar 
(Turn to page 57) 
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A ROADSIDE MARKET 


By Guy A. Peterson 


Madison, 


ANY a 

traveler on 
the P. P. O. O. 
highway is tempt- 
ed to stop at 
Richardson’s 
modern roadside 
market in the 
town of Alhambra near San Gabriel, 
California. This is just what Charles 
Richardson intended when he built 
such an attractive structure in place 
of the old brush shed that once housed 
his marketing activities. 

Richardson, who also has a bid to 
fame for his work in naming the fa- 
mous Klondike watermelon, built his 
first roadside stand back in 1914. This 
was before the idea of marketing gar- 
den and orchard products along the 
highways had become so widespread 
over the country as it is now. His 
first stand was only a makeshift affair, 
but it served its purpose well. Enough 
products found their way to the con- 
sumer across the counter in this old 
shed to pay for the erection of the 
most complete market place in San 
Gabriel, and probably the most com- 
plete individually owned establishment 
of that kind in 
all the West. 

The new mar- 
ket is 50 feet 
wide and 216 feet 
long, comprising 
a grocery, meat 
market, vegetable 
stand, bakery, 
restaurant, and 
fruit market. 
Four modern 
apartments give 





The new market. 





The old market. 
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Missouri 


the central eleva- 
tion of the struc- 
ture a pleasing 
aspect and they 
add materially to 
the income of the 
property as well. 
One ground floor 
compartment has been fitted up as an 
electric shop and is rented out, but 
the remainder of the huge structure is 
managed by Mr. Richardson himself. 
The building was put up some five 
years ago when the P. P. O. O. boule- 
vard was widened and it became 
necessary to wreck the original stand 
because it occupied the land needed 
for street improvement. The same 
selling practices as were used in the 
development of the enterprise are em- 
ployed now. These can be summed up 
in the single statement by Mr. Rich- 
ardson: ““We aim to give prompt and 
courteous service to our customers. 
We further aim to please by producing 
and selling products of the highest 
quality at the lowest possible price 
consistent with such quality.” 
Richardson studies his customers 
and tries to market his products in 
the way they like 
to buy them. An 
illustration of this 
is his method of 
selling turkeys. As 
he has found that 
it is much easier 
to market this 
fowl alive and on 
the foot than 
dressed over the 
counter, he orders 
(Turn to p. 60) 








Making Sands Fertile 


By J. J. Lacey 


Huntington, 


HERE are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of sandy land in Michi- 
gan, trom which the pine forests were 
cut in the early days, which now yield 
only a precarious existence for the men 
who farm them. The men who took 
over the land after the timber was cut 
off little knew what was in store for 
them, else much of the land would 
never have been cleared. The sandy 
soil produced good crops for a few 
years, due to the humus which had 
been accumulating for centuries, but 
a few years of cropping simply wore 
the land out. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad passes 
through immense tracts of this land, 
and in 1916 the railroad officials 


bought a typical sand farm near 
Howard City and began experiments 
to determine if possible what could be 
done to make the land more profit- 
able. 


The original plan involved the test- 









ABOVE: A good crop 
of rye. 


RIGHT: A view of 
the farm buildings. 


Indiana 


ing out of various soil treatments in 
small plots, but the Great War came 
on and with it an insistent demand 
that every available acre be put to 
work producing food. It was de- 
cided to operate the land on a practi- 
cal farm basis. 

The late D. L. Hagerman was agri- 
cultural agent for the railroad at that 
time, and he decided that if they could 
do anything worth while on the farm, 
it would be better as a demonstration 
to consider the entire farm as a unit 
and to operate it permanently on that 
basis rather than on the small plot 
basis. Accordingly he set out to de- 
vise a crop rotation and a system of 
farm management that would show 
results on this farm without too much 
cash outlay. 

The rotation calls for at least one 
legume on all of the land each year, 
a cover crop during the winter, the 
return of the greatest possible amount 
of organic matter, and carries with 
it the recommendation of the gen- 
erous use of fertilizers. The import- 
ance of these factors can be 
appreciated when we remember that 
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ABOVE: This picture 
was taken when much of 


the corn in the corn belt 
was less than knee high. 


RIGHT: A scene in the 
sand country. 


this sandy soil was wretclh. ..y poor in 
fertility at the start and is subject to 
shifting when the wind blows. It was 
necessary to anchor the soil in place 
through the use of cover crops and 
virtually to rebuild the soil before any 
profit could be expected. 

How well the rotation and the sys- 
tem of management has succeeded in 
a few short years may be gathered 
from an inspection of the photographs 
here reproduced. The picture of the 
was taken when much of the 


corn 
corn down in the corn belt was less 
than knee high. Furthermore it was 


a dark green color that meant strong, 
lusty plants. The rye field looked 
good for 20 bushels to the acre. I 
saw a field of alfalfa on the farm that 
yielded two tons to the acre last year. 
Potatoes have yielded as high as 140 
bushels, and peas and oats as high as 
32 bushels. 
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It must be remembered that 
the plan has been in operation 
for only a few years and that 10 
years hence much greater yields 
can reasonably be expected, since 
the land is being improved each 
year. Incidentally, the farm 
paid its way last year, and the 
records show that the labor in- 
come, that is, the amount of 
money left for the operator after 
all necessary expenses have been 
paid, amounted to $938. This 
amount is not high, of course, 





but considering the fact that the land 
cost only $10 to $14 an acre and 
that the soil fertility had been almost 
exhausted before the railroad took the 
farm over, it is wonderfully encour- 
aging. 

Livestock on the farm consists of 
14 Guernsey cows, two sows, three 
horses, and 125 hens. The cows and 
chickens supply the bulk of the in- 
come. Potatoes, beans, rye, and vetch 
are sold, and seed corn and sweet 
clover seed may be sold at times. 


The Rotation 


The four-year rotation is as follows: 
Peas and oats, seeded to sweet clover; 
sweet clover for hay or seed or pasture, 
seeded to rye and vetch; rye and 
vetch, seeded again to rye and vetch; 
then a cultivated crop such as corn, 
potatoes, or beans, and the land again 
seeded to a legume crop such as alfal- 
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fa. If the alfalfa gets a good start, 
it will be allowed to remain for four 
years; if not, the land will be disced 
the following spring and started again 
on the first year of the rotation. 

The land was acid in reaction when 
this experiment was started, but clover 
and alfalfa are now grown, thanks to 
the application of five yards of marl 
to the acre over the entire farm and 
to the use of manure and fertilizer. 
The marl is taken from a deposit on 
the farm. 

Concerning the use of fertilizers, 
Mr. Hagerman once stated: 

“We make no apology in recom- 
mending the consistent use of com- 
mercial fertilizer. The majority of 
sand land has been cropped until it 
contains little or no humus. Its min- 
eral elements have leached out till 
there remains little else of the soil 
than finely pulverized rock. 

“Commercial fertilizers provide an 
economical and successful means of 
returning these missing elements and 
thereby establishing successful stands 
of legume or grass crops. The invest- 
ment per acre in the application of 
commercial fertilizer is small and the 
immediate returns invariably pay back 
the initial cost and net above 100 per 
cent profit over a four-year rotation. 

“Fertilizers are the most practical 
means of paying back to Mother Earth 
the minerals of which she has been 
robbed by years of careless farming. 
A high-grade complete fertilizer 
should first be used, followed by the 
use of good acid phosphate as the 
legumes, green manures, and stubble 
are plowed under and the amount of 
livestock kept on the farm increases. 

“The careful conservation and use 
of stable manure is most essential and 
it should be applied each spring on the 
cultivated crops or new seedings. 
However, most farms in the lighter 
soil areas are under-supplied with live- 
stock and the belief that the fertility 
of a farm can be built up and main- 
tained without the use of commercial 
fertilizer at present prices is usually 
unfounded.” 
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Mr. Hagerman did not live to see 
the fruits of his labor, for his work 
was cut short by his untimely death 
some four years ago. His brother, B. 
O. Hagerman, is carrying on in his 
place. D. L. Hagerman had the work 
close to his heart, for the last words 
he said to his brother were these: 
“Either prove or disprove the Key- 
stone rotation.” 

All indications are that the merits 
of the rotation have been well estab- 
lished. It is impossible for one to ap- 
preciate the change that has come 
over the farm without actually seeing 
the place and comparing the crops 
grown with those grown on the same 
type of sand farms near-by which 
have been farmed with little or no at- 
tention to the problem of the main- 
tenance of the soil. 


Can Bring Vast Changes 


It may be impossible ever to build 
the soil up to high productivity as 
that term is understood in the corn 
belt, but what I saw on the farm con- 
vinced me that this system applied to 
similar lands in the state and in other 
states can bring about vast changes 
in the lives of the people living on 
them. Any system of farming that 
will, at little expense, build up a poor 
sandy soil to the point that it will 
yield two tons of alfalfa to the acre, 
is decidedly worth while and of won- 
derful potential value to the people. 

The expense of running such a farm 
is very low, since the investment is 
small, and the land works so easily that 
no more than three horses are required 
to do the work on 172 acres, 120 of 
which are cropped. Discing takes the 
place of plowing as a rule; in fact it 
is not necessary to plow the land of- 
tener than once in the four-year rota- 
tion unless the sweet clover in the sec- 
ond year of the rotation should be so 
large and heavy as to make plowing 
advisable. 

The policy of turning under or 
working into the soil large quantities 
of organic matter each year has re- 

(Turn to Page 44) 
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Mexican peons baling the guayule shrub. 


Rubber from Weeds? 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


Washington, D. C. 


T was but 50 years ago that Sir 

Henry Wickham sailed from Brazil, 
taking with him from its native habi- 
tat a quantity of the seed of the hevea 
—the famous Para rubber tree of the 
Amazon—and thus laying the founda- 
tion of a new and revolutionary era 
in rubber. 

From Wickham’s seeds, planted, 
cultivated, and nourished in the tropi- 
cal Far East, have been grown the 
millions of trees whose milk-like latex 
now supplies more than 90 per cent 
of the world’s rubber demand. 

Today, after years of experimenta- 
tion, a wild Mexican product, trans- 
planted, cultivated, and nourished on 
United States soil, promises to add an- 
other new and revolutionary chapter 
to the history of rubber; to relieve, 
in part at least, America’s dependence 


upon other nations for her supply of 
this essential commodity. 

The wild Mexican rubber plant is 
known as the guayule. It is a little 
shrub that grows but two or three 
feet tall and weighs about as many 
pounds. Commerce knows guayule as 
a “soft” rubber. 

Years ago rubber chemists began to 
experiment with guayule rubber with 
a view to expanding its uses, to evolve 
a product which would answer the 
rigid requirements demanded in tire 
work, hitherto filled by the planta- 
tion rubbers. 

At a recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Association it was au- 
thoritatively announced that all these 
things had been done. Dr. David 
Spence, an internationally known 
chemist, said that as a result of ex- 
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periments all obstacles had been over- 
come and that a new product of the 
guayule shrub had been developed 
which vulcanized readily, matching 
when vulcanized, the tensile, elonga- 
tion, abrasion and other tests now de- 
manded of the best grades of planta- 
tion rubber. Also, this new product 
would meet all the major requirements 
of manufacture—and these major re- 
quirements are the manufacture of 
tires, and especially tire treads. 


Experimental Work 


It is impossible in this country to 
grow our own rubber trees because 
they flourish only in frostless, tropical 
latitudes, and the United States con- 
tains no such great areas. With the 
advent of the new guayule product, 
however, the need of tropical areas 
disappears, for this useful weed thrives 
in temperate and subtropical climates. 
It not only withstands frost, but re- 
quires it. 

Since 1912 experimental work has 
been carried on in adapting the wild 
shrub to United States soil. During 
the last 14 years the plant has been 
taken from the hilly limestone slopes 
of its Mexican home and adapted to 
the arid environment of our own 
Southwest. Here, in central Califor- 
nia, 200 acres of the guayule shrub 
have been planted, which are to form 
the nucleus of America’s efforts to 
grow her own rubber. So successful 
have been the results that an addi- 
tional 600 acres are about to be set 
out. 

It is the aim of those responsible 
for the studies already made that 
guayule growing shall be in the hands 
of the individual farmer and land 
owner, whose planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting operations will be 
guided and financed by the central 
factory organization in his vicinity, 
which will buy and mill his product 
in much the same manner as the beet 
sugar industry is now conducted. 
Supplied with seedlings from the cen- 
tral organization, the farmer will 
plant, say, a quarter or a fifth of his 
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total guayule area each year, depend- 
ing on the type of land he happens to 
own. Since it takes about four years 
for a shrub to mature ready for har- 
vesting (uprooting), this rotating 
process will practically iron out labor 
peaks and will furnish a regular in- 
come. 

It has been found that the guayule 
shrub will continue to manufacture 
and store up energy in the shape of 
rubber within its cells even if for any 
reason, such as an unfavorable mar- 
ket, it is not harvested on schedule 
time, and conversely it may be har- 
vested earlier if there is sufficient in- 
centive, such as a high market or na- 
tional emergency. In these respects it 
differs from almost any other agricul- 
tural product and promises to be an 
attractive crop and most acceptable to 
the farmers whether in California or 
the cotton belt. 

On the California plantation no ir- 
rigation is employed, and it is ex- 
pected that none will be necessary on 
any of the farms that may add guayule 
to the list of their products. The 
spacing of the plants is designed with 
special reference to the root system 
which will exhaust at a given period 
the available moisture remaining in the 
soil after the winter rains. 

The rubber in the guayule shrub is 
contained almost entirely in the cells 
of the thick cortex underlying the 
bark of the trunk, roots and major 
branches, The entire shub is up- 
rooted in harvesting. Practically no 
rubber is found in the wood itself, nor 
in the small twigs or leaves. In ex- 
tracting the rubber content the whole 
plant, roots and branches, is first 
crushed by a series of crusher rolls in 
the presence of water. The mass is 
then fed continuously with addi- 
tional water to a series of tube mills. 
These mills, as described by Dr. 
Spence, contain flint pebbles and re- 
volve slowly on a horizontal axis. 
Their action on the shrub depends on 
the rolling motion of the pebbles in 
the water and results in a disintegra- 
tion of the fiber and the “worming,” 
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An automatic planter of the guayule shrub is a big labor saver. 


as it is called, of the rubber substances 
into small, round spongy particles. 

These fine particles of rubber, be- 
ing lighter than water, float on the 
surface of the discharged liquor from 
the tube mills, while the bulk of the 
fiber and other impurities sink and 
may readily be separated. The rub- 
ber “worms” which then rise to the 
surface of the settling tanks into 
which the liquor from the tube mills 
is run are skimmed off and collected. 
The mass of small “worms” is agitated 
with more water and then is worked 
into sheets in sheeter rolls. 


16% Bone-dry Rubber 


A good average shrub will yield 
from 14 to 16 per cent of bone-dry 
rubber on bone-dry weight of shrub. 
The rubber thus obtained is of the 
same chemical composition as hevea 
rubber except that in the mechanical 
process of extraction approximately 
20 per cent of resin is incorporated 
with the pure rubber. In many manu- 
facturing compounds this resin serves 
a useful purpose, replacing softening 
agents that would otherwise have to 


be milled into the harsher hevea rub- 
ber. Whenever it is necessary or de- 
sirable to do so, guayule can be de- 
resinated. 

If but a quarter of our annual rub- 
ber requirements were raised in this 
country by guayule farmers, it would 
be enough to stabilize the market and 
furnish farming areas with a new and 
profitable product and make the na- 
tion reasonably secure against war- 
time shortage. 

Within a year or so the crude rub- 
ber demand of the United States will 
amount to upwards of 1,000,000,000 
pounds a year—500,000 short tons. 
To obtain an annual output of 250,- 
000,000 pounds from farm guayule of 
the types now available would require 
a total area of 640,000 acres—1,000 
square miles, or approximately a square 
of thirty-two miles on each side. Of 
ccurse no such suitable block of land 
is available in a single piece, but it 
seems reasonable to believe that a suf- 
ficient number of scattered units of 
area are available to make up the 
quota. 

(Turn to page 52) 



















RIGHT: It is usually economic to apply a 
complete fertilizer for wheat, as indicated 


by the healthy growth at the left com- 
pared to the results obtained to the right 
where only superphosphate was applied. 


HAT it is sometimes worth while 

to grow winter wheat without 
fertilizer, but that it does not pay to 
harvest the crop from inadequately 
treated land, has been generally ex- 
perienced throughout the wheat belt 
in the past year. Despite widely pub- 
lished results of tests, proving that 
properly nourished crops can success- 
fully resist unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, thousands of acres of winter 
wheat were sown last fall, without, 
with the wrong kind of, or with in- 
sufficient commercial plant food. 
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LEFT: The effect of an application of 


complete fertilizer in bringing winter 
wheat successfully through a severe win- 
ter is well illustrated here. Note the con- 
trast between the fine stand where suf- 
ficient plant food was applied, at the 
right, and the very sickly growth which 


was not fertilized, at the left. 






A, LeClair 


St. Louis, Missouri 


On the other hand, an almost 
countless number of farmers in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Illinois, who fertil- 
ized generously with complete fertil- 
izer, report from fair to excellent 
crops. Those who used fertilizer 
generously are, therefore, getting 
profits from their fertilized acres, in 
some cases even in excess of what they 
would have received in a season when 
wheat sown any old way would have 
made some sort of a crop. This is 
because the use of fertilizer made the 
difference between a crop and no crop 
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at all for them, which they delivered 
to a market of under-production at a 
premium price. 

Disastrous seasons for winter 
wheat, clover and grass, such as we 
have just passed through, make those 
who always generously use complete 
fertilizers, more enthusiastic about 
this means of increasing farm profits. 
Others, observing the marked results 
they secure, will naturally resolve to 
follow similar practices this fall. On 
the other hand, farmers who thought 
they were adequately fertilizing their 
wheat, when they applied a sack or 
less of phosphate to the acre last sea- 
son and then saw “Jack Frost” ruin 
the crop prospects, are likely to be 
among the remaining skeptics regard- 
ing the effectiveness of commercial 
plant food as crop insurance. 

“The only field in wheat on my 
farm worth harvesting, is the one I 
did not fertilize last fall,” was a state- 
ment made to me by an extensive 
southern Illinois wheat grower. A 
visit to his farm showed that literally 
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RIGHT: In addition to the returns from 
the increased bushels of wheat which fer- 
tilizers provide they render another profit 
in the bigger legume hay crops that in- 


variably result from the treatment. 
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his statement was correct, but in real- 
ity his analysis of the situation was 
absolutely wrong. After questioning 
him for detailed facts about his 
method, it was plain to see that fer- 
tilizer was not guilty. 


Superphosphate Only 


My friend had applied superphos- 
phate at the rate of only a sack to the 
acre on badly worn upland soil when 
seeding his wheat. The land had seen 
no other plant food treatment since 
the virgin prairie sod had first been 
broken and the soil had become sour 
and depleted in humus. This farmer 
failed to appreciate that it takes nitro- 
gen and potash in available forms, as 
well as phosphoric acid, to make 
healthy, strong, well-nourished wheat 
with sufficiently deep roots and vege- 
tative covering to enable the plants to 
withstand severe cold weather. Conse- 
quently, his crop of wheat died of 
starvation before it froze out. 

This was plain to be seen when one 
observed the excellent stand on ad- 


LEFT: Proper preparation of the seedbed 

is as important as generous fertilization in 

producing good yields of wheat. Although 

the same amount and kind of plant food 

were applied the wheat on the left was 

sown on a well-compacted seedbed while 
that on the right was not. 
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joining land in better tilth, even 
though it received no_ phosphate 
treatment. What was the history of 
the latter field? My friend told me 
that it had formerly been the site of 
an old orchard and that he had plowed 
under a heavy growth of sweet clover 
before planting wheat. Here was soil 
endowed with more nitrogen and pot- 
ashi and perhaps even phosphoric acid 
than the field which had been dressed 
with 125 pounds of superphosphate 
after years of abuse. The wheat 
grown upon the old orchard land, 
therefore, had more nearly a complete 
ration than that on the “farmed to 
death,” partly fertilized, field adjoin- 
ing. 

My friend intends to apply a 4-16- 
4 complete fertilizer at double his 
usual rate of application when putting 
in this fall’s wheat crop. It is good 
business, therefore, to analyze all the 
facts and conditions before condemn- 
ing what appears to be poor or dis- 
appointing results from what may be 
only a partial soil treatment. 


At Sedalia, Missouri, on the farm 
of a man whom for convenience we 
will call Mr. Brown, half of a 40-acre 
field of winter wheat was fertilized 
with a 20 per cent superphosphate 
and the remainder of the field received 
a dressing of complete 2-12-2 fertil- 
izer in the fall of 1927. The land 
was as uniform throughout as any 
prairie soil could be and had the same 
previous cropping history. Both 
kinds of fertilizer were applied at 
identically the same rate to the acre 
over the entire field at the time seed 
was sown. 

Any one visiting this field in May, 
1928, could not help but learn a great 
deal about wheat fertilization under 
Missouri conditions. One could see 


to the line where the wheat had been 
nourished with the complete fertilizer 
in contrast to where only superphos- 
phate had been applied. A close ex- 
amination of this wheat field further 
revealed that in places where the op- 
erator failed to throw the fertilizer 





attachment of the grain drill in gear, 
the wheat failed to survive, but where 
either the phosphate or complete fer- 
tilizer and wheat were drilled together, 
a uniform stand was the result, par- 
ticularly in the latter case. 

Mr. Brown thus discovered that on 
his particular soil the use of super- 
phosphate alone did help to bring the 
wheat through the winter. However, 
the much healthier growth of the 
wheat on the part of the field treated 
with complete fertilizer permitted 
him to see and contrast the difference 
between just a mere crop where one 
element of plant food was supplied 
and no crop at all where no fertilizer 
was used. 


Land Must Be Prepared 


The very best complete fertilizer 
money can buy cannot do its full 
work if applied on land improperly 
“ordered” or prepared. Farmers have 
cussed fertilizer many times when it 
failed to give them the returns they 
had a right to expect, when in reality 
the trouble was due to other causes. 
A specific case in point is the experi- 
ence of a farmer at Medford, Mis- 
souri, during the growing season 
1927-28. 

He had a field which had been in 
corn two years prior to 1927. Last 
year part of this field was summer 
fallowed and the remainder was 
planted to soybeans. The soybeans 
were harvested early and the entire 
field was then prepared for wheat. 
The same kind and amount of fer- 
tilizer were applied on the entire field. 
The farmer noticed that the seedbed 
where the soybeans had occupied the 
grounds was considerably looser than 
the remainder of the field. (Wheat 
requires a firm seedbed). Notwith- 
standing, the wheat made a good fall 
growth over the entire field, but this 
spring only that sown on the fal- 
lowed part of the field came through 
the winter with a good healthy 
growth. 


(Turn to Page 57) 
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We were as twinn’d lambs that did frisk?’ the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other; what we chang’d 
Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 

The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dream’d 

That any did. 


—SHAKESPEARE. 
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Courtesy Maryland Extension Service News 

A mute story of cooperation and proof that there 

is merit in the term “horse sense.”” These two 

cooperators were discovered in southern Maryland 

one day when keeping flies off each other’s nose 
proved an agreeable occupation. 


The new 4-H club boy uniform consists 

of white duck trousers, white jacket made 

of “sweat shirt’? material, white felt 

crusher hat, white soft-collared sport 

shirt, black tie, and black or white shoes 
or oxfords. 


Dean H. L. Russell, Wisconsin College of Agriculture, dedicating Wisconsin’s first school forest. 
As far as is known, this is the first forest of its type ever planted in the United States, 





The activities of the 4-H boys’ and girls’ clubs 
are almost as varied as American agriculture 
itself. Here are members of the Brandon Citrus 
Club, Hillsboro county, Florida, examining a 
citrus pest by means of the microscope. 


Miss Edith Violet Moore of West Lafayette, 
Ind., picking strawberries. While not con- 
sidered a strawberry state in quantity of 
production, Indiana produces a fine qual- 
ity of berry for the “tintermediate”’ market. 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Three 


Haying on ‘Mapleton Bench,” Utah. This field yielded four tons of alfalfa per acre. 
crops were cut from it during the season. 





Miss Mary Brown of 
Tippecanoe county, In- 
diana, is a real dirt 
farmer. Besides being 
president of a sewing 
club, a corn club, and 


a pig club, she helps 


her father with his 
farm work. 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
The steamboat, Amy Hewes, backing away from a plantation landing on the Bayou Teche, 
in the Acadian country in Louisiana. 





If apples packed with 
daintiness bring more 
on the market, this 
basket should be worth 
its weight in gold. Or 
perhaps this little farm 
girl is just storing up 
her ‘tapple a day.” 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


It doesn’t take many of these to make a load. This is a watermelon harvest in southern 
New Jersey. 





Dunlap Likes Kids: 
Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Renick W. 
Dunlap snapped while 
on a visit to the Belts- 
ville Farm of the De- 
partment. Mr. Dun- 
lap’s daughter is at his 
left. 


RIGHT: Prof. O. E. Reed of the Michigan 
State College of Agriculture who has just 
been selected by Secretary Jardine to head the 
dairy work of the Department. He will take 
office about September Ist. 
BELOW: Henry Tallchief, a full-blooded 
Osage Indian, is one of the 17,175 persons in 
the United States who have joined the Better 
Sires—Better Stock campaign fostered by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Tall- 
chief, who lives in Oklahoma, is building up 
an excellent herd of Shorthorn cattle and is 
also breeding Poland China hogs and poultry. 


As a result of this campaign, which has been carried on for a number of years, there are now three 
counties entirely free of grade and scrub bulls and there are 44 counties with 100 or more members. 





S ] d If you know a boy or girl who is having a hard time 

upp y an deciding what course to take in college this fall, rec- 

eman ommend agriculture. According to C. W. Pugsley, 

president of the South Dakota State College, the de- 

mand for well-trained college graduates of agriculture and home economics 

exceeds the present supply, and the future for profitable employment in these 
fields is bright. 

Mr. Pugsley points out that a list showing the opportunities opening up 
to graduates in these fields tabulated from inquiries which come to any state 
college would be a very long one. Outside of the opportunities in farming 
and farm management, teaching, and extension fields, attractive positions are 
to be found in 4-H club work, which is absorbing a surprisingly large number 
of trained workers. 

A great demand for graduates in agriculture and home economics comes 
from employers in activities not ordinarily considered along these technical 
lines. A banker asking for a graduate who had had considerable work in 
agriculture, expressed the opinion that many banks could trace their troubles 
to the fact that they did not know sound and progressive agricultural policies. 

Merchants want graduates who know considerable economics and agricul- 
ture. Food manufacturing companies, restaurants, hotels, and hospitals are 
looking for home economics graduates. Farm machinery companies want men 
who know soils and crops as well as engineering. Engineering companies 
constructing roads, drainage and irrigation ditches, and bridges are hiring men 
who have had work in soils as well as engineering. Loan companies making 
loans on farm lands are constantly in need of men who know agricultural con- 
ditions and have agricultural training. Fertilizer companies want trained 
agronomists. And so on. 

Agriculture needs more trained workers. Business needs more workers 
with agricultural training. Help the boy or girl to decide. 


SE 


The charming old city of Quebec provided an his- 
Canada toric and inviting background for the eighth and 

most successful convention of the Canadian Society 
of Technical Agriculturists. The convention was held in the Chateau Fron- 
tenac from June 11 to 14 and was attended by more than 350 agriculturists 
from all parts of Canada—from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

The meetings represented the leading agricultural opinion in all fields of 
agricultural activity in the Dominion of Canada, to which opinion the agri- 
cultural institutions in the Province of Quebec have contributed for many long 
years—in fact, since the establishment of agriculture on the North American 
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continent. It was extremely fitting, therefore, that the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Society was held in one of the leading, as well as the oldest, agri- 
cultural provinces of the Dominion. 

Our next issue will contain an illustrated report of the convention of this 
Society, which is doing much both to stimulate and correlate the agricultural 
research and teaching of Canada. 


Bd of 


La vieille et charmante ville de Quebec fournit un terrain a la fois his- 
torique et attrayant pour la huitieme Convention de la Societe Canadienne des 
Ingenieurs Agronomes qui a eu le plus grand succes. La Convention, a laquelle 
assistaient 350 agronomes venus de toutes les parties du Canada—du Pacifique a 
l’Atlantique—se reunit au Chateau Frontenac du 11 au 14 juin. 

Les representants les plus influents de l’opinion agricole dans les differentes 
branches de l’agriculture du Dominion, assistaient aux diverses reunions. Les 
institutions agricoles de la Province de Quebec ont d’ailleurs contribue large- 
ment depuis de longues annees a cette opinion agricole—en fait, depuis le de- 
veloppement de Il’agriculture dans l’Amerique du Nord. II convenait donc 
admirablement que la huitieme Convention annuelle de cette Societe se reunisse 
dans une des plus influentes en meme temps qu’une des plus vieilles provinces 
agricoles du Dominion. 

Notre prochaine edition donnera un rapport illustre de la Convention de 
cette Societe, qui travaille si efficacement dans le but de stimuler et de repandre 
lenseignement et les recherches agricoles au Canada. 


BE 


4 Railroad companies in the East say, “Go West.” Rail- 

Seeing road companies on the Pacific Coast say, “Go East.” 

» Low fares are an inducement to people to migrate in 

America both directions. It will not be the fault of the rail- 

First road companies if the general public do not see Ameri- 
ca first and all the time. 

Not the least interesting part of America, however, is the desert country. 
Few people know the deserts properly. A desert is considered possibly useless 
and quite lonely. Not until an artist, a real estate man, and a hotel keeper 
combine to make it easy and fashionable will enough people know the grandeur, 
the beauty, and the life that belong to the desert. And when it becomes 
fashionable, much of the beauty will be gone. 

As J. Smeaton Chase says about the dreamy, dreary desert, one falls under 
its “inexplicable charm.” 

What is this charm? It can only be felt. Like many of the other in- 
tangibles of life, this charm cannot be adequately described. “The fascination 
of the untamed desert has proved to be too subtle a quality for words of mine 
to render. That would be true of course of anybody’s attempt in any field of 
nature, but it would be tenfold true with respect to the desert.” . . . “No 
last word on the desert will ever be written; no statement I mean:that to those 
who know the subject in any real degree, will not seem to fail of getting at 
the essence.” 

The beauty of the desert is probably largely in its color and expanse, giv- 
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ing a formidable background to the petty things of life. Certainly desert men 
will never leave it. They are never lonely. They know the life and it is of 
their mood. 

In seeing America first, why not give the desert its due. Why are states 
so afraid to admit that they have a real desert in their midst. Some day, some 
one is going to “discover the desert” and what, properly understood, it can 
do for tired humanity; but for the present we are too busy traveling to the 
latest new hotel and modern developments of all sorts. 

See America first, but see it all and see America in its untamed moods. 


we 


Each year the Food, Drug, and Insecticide Admin- 
Know Your istration of the United States Department of Agri- 
F d culture finds it necessary to send out hundreds of 

OOdS i Mca 

etters and many formal citation notices to shippers 
of fruits and vegetables who either fail altogether to brand their products 
or label them in an unsatisfactory manner. What a testimonial to a lack of 
common sense on the part of some producers and shippers! 

Foods, like other commodities, must stand or fall on their own merit. 
The Federal food and drugs act, popularly known as the “pure food law,” as 
passed in 1906 was designed to prevent the sale of adulterated or falsely 
labeled foods, drugs, and feeding stuffs. It has proved a benefit to consumers 
and producers alike, for through its enforcement the consumer may feel con- 
fident that the products he buys are what they are represented to be on the 
labels and the producer need fear no competition with low-grade goods mas- 
querading as high-quality goods. 

There probably always will be the individual who believes that he can 
“put one over” on the public. Dr. H. A. Schuette of the department of chem- 
istry, University of Wisconsin, recently stated in a series of radio talks on 
“Know Your Foods” that adulteration of foods. probably began with com- 
merce. Greek writers made complaints. Pliny the Elder stated in 77 A. D. 
that bakers added white earth to flour. German authorities in the middle 
ages used the whipping post, ducking stool, expulsion, and other measures 
to fight the menace. France and England early began a battle for honest 
measures and pure food products. 

Instances of unusual methods to punish offenders include an extract 
from a decree enforced by a feudal lord in Germany in 1481. It reads: 

“Any man or woman who sells watered milk shall have a funnel thrust 
into his or her mouth and be compelled to drink so much watered milk as 
in the judgment of the surgeon can be borne without danger to life. Or any 
man or woman who sells butter mixed with beets, stones, or other objects 
with the object of increasing the weight, shall be arrested and put in the 
pillory. Then the butter shall be placed upon his or her head and there 
remain until it shall have been melted by the heat of the sun. The dogs 
shall be allowed to lick them, and the people may scold them with any words 
it pleases them, provided that neither God, the King, nor any person be 
thereby libeled. If the weather is cold a fire shall be built in front of the 
guilty one. Any man or woman who sells rotten eggs shall be bound to the 
pillory and to the street urchins shall be given rotten eggs, that they may 
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therewith pelt the offender, to the amusement of the people, but it shall be 
forbidden to throw at them any other object than rotten eggs.” 

We have advanced a long way from such drastic means of punishment, 
yet every encouragement should be given to the enforcement of our pure food 
law. The betterment of agriculture is involved. 


SER 


System Every successful business enterprise worthy of note 

owes a large part of its success to efficient organiza- 

tion. The average business man loathes what is 

known as red-tape, but even today there are cases where red-tape still is the 
order. 

Efficient organization implies elimination of red-tape, reduction of the 
antiquated, complicated organization methods of the past, substituting in its 
place modern up-to-date business methods—system. 

Systematization of business is not an easy job for every one. Even the 
efficiency expert whose business it is to put system into business finds many 
almost insurmountable difficulties. For the average man the undertaking 
without proper counsel becomes, as it were, an impossibility. 

Efficiency experts are indispensable in any modern business. Their work 
is an important one. Their success depends upon first of all knowledge, but 
also in a large degree, upon complete submission to the man undertaking the 
job, giving to him your full cooperation. 

Big business is aware of its obligations and responsibilities. It has been 
converted to the new order of things. The executive in almost any organi- 
zation today, by pressing the buzzer, can summon to his office on a minute’s 
notice his most vital statistics on sales, credits, costs, personnel, and immeasur- 
able data, the product of system. 

What the commercial world has accomplished by the introduction of 
system into business can also be done by the farmers individually or as an 
organized body. 

Efficiency in farming is much to be desired; it is easily possible. It must 
come if farmers of the country are to prosper. 


SE 


‘Town and A few Sundays ago in the printed program of services 


of a large church in one of New York City’s most 
Country fashionable suburbs, there appeared a rather detailed 

account of a negro farmers’ meeting in North Caro- 
lina. The writer of the account had reported the number present, the smooth- 
ness with which the farmers carried out their program, and the general in- 
terest displayed on the part of those present. 

While the church helps to support the little college around which this 
farmers’ field day centered, it is significant to note that the congregation was 
acquainted with the details of the meeting. This is another indication of 
the growing bond between town and country, of the realization of the de- 
pendence of the one upon the other. It is an omen of a brighter future for 
American agriculture. 





AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


‘By P. M. Farmer 


SAVE MONEY ON MINERAL 
FEEDS 


In recent years many mixtures of 
mineral feed have been put on the 
market and sold to farmers, some of 
them complex and some simple. Most 
of these, according to Dr. E. B. Hart, 
of the University of Wisconsin, were 
not necessary, or at least, he says it is 
not necessary to pay a high price for 
mineral feeds. In Wisconsin, he says, 
the question of supplying minerals to 
livestock is a rather easy one to solve. 
In addition to common salt, iodine is 
often needed—except that chickens do 
not need extra iodine—and sometimes 
extra phosphorus and lime are required. 
This scientist suggests that if iodized 
salt is used for farm stock two of the 
most important mineral requirements 
would be met, and at the present time 
iodized salt can be obtained at a fairly 
reasonable price, a ton for about $40, 
which is enough for 50 head of cattle 
for nearly a year. 


KILLING POULTRY PARASITES 


For many years farmers and poul- 
trymen have been sold _ various 
nostrums which they claimed would 
free poultry of external parasites if 
given to the birds internally either in 
liquid or solid form. Scientists have 
long been skeptical of the efficacy of 
this method of fighting poultry pests 
and now experimenters in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are certain that 
the only way to get them is to attack 
directly from the outside. They made 
50 tests of preparations advertised to 
kill external parasites through internal 


application and found that none of 
them would do the work. Lice and 
mites kept up their activities just the 
same as if no treatment had been ad- 
ministered. The scientists not only 
tested the mixtures on the market but 
analyzed them and found their com- 
position and then used the chemicals 
of which they were made in their 
tests. These chemicals included mag- 
nesium sulphate or epsom salt, sodium 
carbonate, napthalene, calcium thio- 
sulphate, calcium sulphide, magnesium 
oxide, sodium sulphate, potassium ni- 
trate, ferric oxide, ferric sulphate, fer- 
rous sulphate, potassium tellurate, po- 
tassium tellurite, diethyl diselinide, so- 
dium nitrate, tartar emetic, potassium 
iodide, sulphur flowers, capsicum, gen- 
tian, ginger, fenugreek, garlic, cam- 
phor, powdered tobacco, quinine, nux 
vomica and others. And not in all 
these did they find one that was ef- 
fective from the inside in killing ex- 
ternal parasites. 


A WINTER LESSON 


Farmers of Minnesota have been 
given some valuable information re- 
garding the winter-killing of alfalfa 
by specialists of the experiment station 
who have been keeping track of results 
on plots mowed different numbers of 
times. They found that on all plots 
cut three times the killing varied from 
50 to 95 per cent irrespective of age, 
while on the plots cut twice there was 
no killing. Apparently it is extremely 
necessary in that climate to leave al- 
falfa fields with good winter protec- 
tion. 
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A Potato Club 


(From Page 18) 


bushels or more per acre. Nine or 43 
per cent had yields of 400 bushels or 
more. The highest yield, 524.4 bu- 
shels per acre, was produced by 
Thomas Burgess. Of those who ob- 
tained 300 bushels or more, all were 
Green Mountain potato growers ex- 
cept one. He grew Irish Cobblers. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Bur- 
gess was very reluctant to enter this 
contest and the writer had to urge 
him considerably in order to change 
his mind. He felt that he could not 
compete with men that he named. 
Not only did he have the largest yield 
per acre, but from his 8.6 acres he 
harvested and sold 4,428 bushels. This 
is an average yield of 515 bushels per 
acre. Such a yield is not common in 
Connecticut nor in any other near-by 
states. In fact for the year 1927 it is 
one of the top yields if not the high- 
est in the East. 

It is further interesting to note that 
all except one of the growers receiving 
300 bushels or more are men who are 
at present raising tobacco or have been 
raising tobacco in the past. In other 
words, their soils for potato raising 
are tobacco soils. 

There is much that can be learned 
from the answers to questionnaires 
sent to the growers. The average 
previous crop was either tobacco or 
potatoes. The fertilizer for growing 
the potatoes was found to be a 5-8-7. 
In every case the amount per acre was 
in excess of 2,000 pounds. Three of 
the growers used concentrated forms 
of 5-8-7 known as the 10-16-14, in 
one instance one grower using as high 
as 1,800 pounds per acre of this con- 
centrated fertilizer, but in every case 
the fertilizer used was practically 
§-8-7 or its equivalent. 

As to seed, every man used certified 
seed. The majority obtained their’ seed 
from Vermont, with New York and 


Maine sources tying for second place. 
In most instances great care was taken 
in selecting the man who grew the 
certified seed. Special trips were taken 
to Vermont, Maine, and New York 
and the absolute facts found out. If 
looked at from another angle, it was 
not only exactly certified seed; the 
certified men who grew the certified 
seed had a great deal to do with it. 

The vines were sprayed, on an av- 
erage, more than 10 times. In several 
instances a combination of spraying 
and dusting was used. In every in- 
stance the spray materials used were 
home-mixed. The dusts were purchased 
from reliable sources. The type of 
machine used for spraying was a tie 
between the power and the traction 
type. 

To all of this must be added the 
type of men who are in this 300 
bushel per acre club or who were will- 
ing to enter such a contest. They are 
men who believe thoroughly in timeli- 
ness of operations, in frequent and 
thorough cultivation, in the very best 
of seed, a liberal amount of well-bal- 
anced fertilizer, and, above all, that 
potato growing is a particular job 
which needs the most careful detailed 
attention. 


THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


The 1927 Year Book of Agricul- 
ture, second in the series which has 
been designed to report recent agri- 
cultural developments in brief articles, 
is being distributed. 

The volume is very interesting in 
that it has been written for easy read- 
ing and is exceptionally well illus- 
trated. The book is a splended refer- 
ence for up-to-date facts on all phases 
of the agricultural industry, and 
should find its way into the library of 
any one interested in agriculture. 





Foreign and Inter- 
E mational Agriculture 


Peat, Potatoes, and Potash 


By B. E. Maynard 


San Jose, Calif. 


BOUT 28 years ago on visiting a 
farmer in British Columbia he 
called my attention to a patch of po- 
tatoes growing on peaty soil, the tops 
of which were apparently blighted to 
the ground. He then called my atten- 
tion to an adjoining plot on which a 
number of plants had some indications 
of blight, but on the whole were mak- 
ing a reasonable growth. He then 
pointed out a third plot adjoining the 
second, and put the question: “What 
is the matter with that?” Under close 
examination no trouble whatever 
could be found and the plants were 
entirely free from any evidence of the 
apparent blight found in the other 
two. 

Asked for an explanation, he stated 
that the only difference was in the fer- 
tilization. The plot on which the 
plants were apparently destroyed by 
blight received nothing in the way of 
fertilizers. The second plot which 
showed some blight, but otherwise 
was doing fairly well, received an ap- 
plication of potash at the rate of 75 
pounds per acre. The third plot, on 
which there was no visible evidence 
of blight and on which the potatoes 
were making by far the best growth, 
had received potash at the rate of 150 
pounds per acre. 

Later on, after the crop was har- 
vested, he reported that the untreated 
plot had produced a miserable crop of 
worthless potatoes, not fit to feed to 
pigs. The plot that received potash at 


the rate of 75 pounds per acre pro- 
duced a comparatively small crop, but 
the tubers were of fair size and qual- 
ity, whereas the plot that had received 
potash at the rate of 150 pounds per 
acre produced an excellent crop of 
large-size potatoes which were of su- 
perior quality. 

During the same year the results 
obtained by another peat land farmer 
greatly impressed themselves upon my 
mind. This man had grown potatoes 
on this land for five years in succes- 
sion, but in spite of burning over the 
top soil about every second year and 
giving the best of care within his 
knowledge, his crop, though fairly 
good at first, had gradually dimin- 
ished to a production of three tons of 
poor quality potatoes per acre. 

Learning of the good results ob- 
tained by other potato growers from 
the use of potash on peaty soils, before 
planting his sixth crop he applied pot- 
ash at the rate of 150 pounds K,O 
per acre. The result to him was amaz- 
ing. Not only did the potatoes show 
the greatest vigor while growing, with 
entire freedom from any appearance 
of blight, but gave a production of 15 
tons per acre, the great bulk being of 
marketable sizes and of superior qual- 
ity. Thus by the use of potash, one 
acre was doing the work of five. 

However, his troubles did not end 
here, as on trying to sell his crop he 
found that there was such a strong 
prejudice against potatoes grown on 
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peaty soil, owing to the poor quality 
usually produced, that buyers would 
only offer a price considerably less than 
that for potatoes grown on the high- 
lands. This lower price he did not feel 
justified in accepting. Where he had 
applied potash, the potatoes were the 
finest he had ever grown on peaty soils, 
and he considered them equal in qual- 
ity to the best from the highlands. 

Finally he gave some to a prospec- 
tive buyer with the request that he 
take them home and test their quality 
by having them cooked. A day or 
two later this buyer returned and 
bought the entire lot, paying him the 
same price as offered for the best 
grades of highland-grown potatoes. 
The use of potash not only increased 
this farmer’s production five-fold, but 
owing to the great improvement in 
quality increased the price per pound 
as well. 

One very marked feature com- 
mented upon by both these farmers 
was the freedom from blight among 
their potatoes where liberal amounts 
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of potash had been used. However, 
this appearance of blight, owing to the 
tops dying back in the early stages of 
growth, may not have been a blight 
at all, but a condition brought about 
by potash starvation. At the same 
time it is becoming well known that 
plants very susceptible to certain 
blights may become completely re- 
sistant when abundantly provided with 
potash in a readily available form. 

Although at that time, in the two 
cases given, the application of potash 
alone seemed to meet all the food re- 
quirements of the crop, it was soon 
learned that phosphoric acid was also 
lacking in many of these peaty soils. 
In fact, even then, some very marked 
evidences of its deficiency were being 
noted. Today—28 years later—the 
general practice on these same soils is 
to use fertilizers high in phosphates as 
well as potash. 

The wisdom of this practice is 
shown by the maintenance of the high 
production of these soils under con- 
tinuous cropping. 





Making Sands Fertile 


(From Page 24) 


sulted in changing entirely the con- 
dition of the soil. The sand drifts 
less easily in the wind than was the 
case when the work was started, and 
the color has actually been changed to 
a darker hue. The shifting sand is 
one of the big problems, even now, 
for after a crop of clover or alfalfa 
is seeded the land must be gone over 
carefully with the cultipacker at right 
angles to the direction of the prevail- 
ing winds in order to prevent the 
shifting of the soil and the loss of the 
seed. 

The results that have been obtained 
on this farm would have been impos- 
sible without the use of marl (or lime- 
stone), legumes, manure and fertilizer. 
Organic matter and nitrogen may be 
added to the soil by the use of legumes 
and manure made from the crops 
grown on the land, but since farming 


is simply a mining process as far as 
the minerals in the soil are concerned, 
there is only one way to replace them 
in the earth, and that is to add them 


in the form of fertilizer. There is no 
way of catching minerals out of the 
air and storing them in the soil. 

The farmers of Michigan have taken 
great interest in the demonstration 
farm, and it is now unusual for a day 
to pass without several visitors put- 
ting in an appearance at the farm. B. 
O. Hagerman has given hundreds of 
talks to farmer audiences on what 
they have learned as a result of their 
experience on the farm; the Michigan 
Agricultural College is taking an ac- 
tive interest in the project; and con- 
sequently the fame of the Keystone 
rotation is spreading to all sections of 
the state. It has done all and more 
than was expected or hoped of it. 





REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists al! 

recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 

relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. A file of this department of 

BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 
these sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 

Fertile land, that is, land in a high 
state of productivity, is well-drained, 
has a favorable texture, is not too 
acid, and contains an abundance of 
available plant food and of humus. 
Information on how to make and keep 
garden soils fertile is deftly set forth 
in a new Extension Bulletin 66, by 
H. R. Cox of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The bul- 
letin is short and should prove a ready 
reference to any one interested in hav- 
ing a good garden. 

Market gardeners and farmers who 
are feeling the growing shortage of 
manure will be interested in Cir. 95, 
by R. C. Collison and H. J. Conn of 
the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, on making artificial 
manure from straw. The station was 
prompted to investigation because of 
the receipt of many enquiries for 
methods of preparing artificial manure 
from straws and other fibrous ma- 
terials. After experimentation a mix- 
ture which will furnish the necessary 
nutrients to make artificial manure 
from straw in three to four months’ 
time was worked out. This mixture 
contains 60 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia, 30 pounds of superphos- 
phate, 25 pounds of muriate of potash, 
and 50 pounds of ground limestone. 


“Fertilizer Experiments with Corn,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Auburn, Ala., Cir. 52, Dec., 1927, J. 
T. Williamson, W. H. Appleton, and H. B. 
Helms. 

“The Effects of Phosphorus and Sulfur Fer- 
tilizers on Flower Production of Roses and 
Carnations,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 
299, Nov., 1927, F. F. Weinard and P. A. 
Lehenbauer. 
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1927 Report,” State Department of Agri- 
culture, Lansing, Mich., Bul. 50, P. O’Meara 
and H. N. Mills. 

“Fertilizer Registrations for 1928,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J., Bul. 467, 
Jan., 1928, Charles S. Cathcart. 

“The Principles of the Liming of Soils,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 
921, Mch., 1928, Edmund C. Shorey. 


Soils 


“Soils: An Elementary Treatise,” College of 
Agriculture, Lexington, Ky., Cir. 54 (Re- 
vised), Nov., 1927, P. E. Karraker. 

“Influence of Crop Rotation and Soil Treat- 
ments Upon the Yield of Crops on Norfolk 
Sandy Loam Soil,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Raleigh, 
N. C., Bul. 225, Mch., 1928, C. B. Williams, 
H. B. Mann, and R. E. Currin, Jr. 


Crops 

That the closer the conditions 
where red clover seed is produced are 
to the conditions where it is to be 
used, the greater are the chances of 
a successful crop, is one of the con- 
clusions drawn-in Bulletin 463, pub- 
lished by Cornell University on the 
“Relative Adaptability of Red Clover 
Seed of Different Origins.” The bul- 
letin is by R. J. Wiggans, who further 
concludes that practically all nation- 
alities of red clover seed have charac- 
teristic properties and that in select- 
ing red clover seed for use, the sources 
should be carefully noted; if the real 
value of domestic seed is realized, the 
supply will soon grow to meet the 
demand. 


“Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1925,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Au- 
burn, Ala. 

“Rice Experiments in Sacramento Valley 
1922-1927,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Cal., 
Bul. 454, May, 1928, Carroll F. Dunshee. 

“Report of the Agricultural Experiment 
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Station, July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927,” 
Berkeley, Cal., Elmer D. Merrill. 

“Monthly Bulletin of: the Department of 
Agriculture,’ Sacramento, Cal., Vol. XVII, 
No. 4, Apr., 1928. 


“Report of the Director for the Year End- 
ing October 31, 1927,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New 
Haven, Conn., Bul. 291, Dec., 1927, Wm. L. 
Slate. 


“Fortieth Annual Report for the Year 
1927,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Experiment, Ga., H. P. 
Stuckey. 

‘Bean Production in Irrigated Sections of 
Idaho,” Col. of Agr., Boise, Idaho, Ext. Bul. 
68, Feb., 1928, R. E. Brossard and Ralph S. 
Bristol. 

“Commercial Strawberry Growing in West- 
ern Kentucky,” Col. of Agr., Lexington, Ky., 
Cir. 216, Sept., 1927, W. W. Magill and Wm. 
C. Johnstone. 

“Sweet Clover for Kentucky,” Col. of Agr., 
Lexington, Ky., Cir. 218, Dec., 1927, E. J. 
Kinney. 

“Chicory Growing in Michigan,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., East Lansing, Mich., Spec. Bul. 167, 
Dec., 1927, C. E. Cormany. 

“Corn Growing in Minnesota,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Spec. 
Bul. 118, Feb., 1928, A. C. Arny. 

“Thirty-Fifth Annual Report,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., W. C. 
Coffey. 

“Corn Experiments, 1927,” So. Miss. Branch 
Exp. Sta., Poplarville, Miss., Cir. 76, E. B. 
Ferris. 

“Forty-Eighth Annual Report of the New 
Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station,” 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jacob G. Lipman. 

“The Effect of Freezing on the Respiration 
of the Apple,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., 
Memoir 110, Mch., 1928, D. B. Carrick. 

“Twenty Years Growth of a Sprout Hard- 
wood Forest in New York,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 465, Mch., 1928, J. Nel- 
son Spaeth. 

“Bimonthly Bulletin,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, Vol. XIII, No. 3, May-June, 
1928, Whole No. 132. 

“Annual Report 1926,” Pa. Dept. of Agr., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Gen. Bul. 436, Vol. 9, Dec. 
1, 1926. F. P. Willits. 

“The Cotton Contest—1927,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Clemson College, S. C., Cir. 94, Feb., 
1928, R. W. Hamilton. 

Peanuts in Texas,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College 
Station, Texas, Bul. 381, May, 1928, Geo. T. 
MeNéess. 

*Bamboos and Bamboos Culture,” U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Leaflet No. 18, 
Feb, 1928, B. T. Galloway. 

“Preparation of Eastern Grapes for Mar- 
het,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farm- 
ers’ Bul. 1558, B. E. Shaffer. 

“Timber Growing and Logging Practice in 
the Lake States,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Dept. Bul. 1496, Feb., 1928, Raphael 
Zon, W. B. Greeley. 
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“T hirty-Seventh Annual Report,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 222, Dec., 1927, 
Edward C. Johnson. 


“Green Feed Crops for Poultry,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Puyallup, Wash., No. 8-W New Series, 
Apr., 1928, M. E. McCollam. 


American Potato Journal, The Potato Asso- 
ciation of America, East Lansing, Mich., Vo!. 
V, No. 5, May, 1928. 


Economics 


Bulletin 464, “An Economic Study 
of Certain Phases of Fruit Marketing 
in Western New York,” by Roger B. 
Corbett of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is a study 
of the cost of operation of cooperative 
packing houses in western New York. 
During the recent cooperative move- 
ment in agriculture many cooperative 
organizations have failed, while many 
have succeeded. The primary cause of 
most failures is financial difficulties. 
It is of prime importance for execu- 
tives to have information on the cost 
of doing business. Such information 
for packing houses in western New 
York is given in Bulletin 464. Of 
special interest is the relation between 
the volume of business and the cost 
of packing fruit. 


‘Economic Aspects of the Pear Industry,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Cal., Bul. 452, Apr., 
1928, S. W. Shear. 

Almonds,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Call, 
Bul. 453, May, 1928, H. R. Wellman and E. 
W. Braun. 


"Marketing Georgia Peaches,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Experiment, Ga., Cir. 82, Mch., 1928, 
R. M. Middleton. 

“Factors Affecting Returns from Potatoes 
in Massachusetts,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Amberst, 
Mass., Bul. 240, Jan., 1928, Ronald L. Mighell. 


“The North Dakota Agricultural High- 
way,” Agr. Ext. Div., Fargo, N. D., Cir. 81, 
Apr., 1928. 

"Virginia Farms Statistics,’ Div. of Agric. 
Statistics, Va. Dept. of Agric., Richmond, Va., 
Sta. Bul. 5, Apr., 1928, Henry M. Taylor. 

“Production and Marketing of Spokane 
Valley Products,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, 
Wash., Bul. 221, Dec., 1927, George Sever- 
ance and Neil W. Johnson. 

“Farm Costs and Practices in the Produc- 
tion of Walworth County Crops and Live- 
stock,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Madison, Wis., Re- 
search Bul. 83, Apr., 1928, P. E. McNall and 
L. S. Ellis. 
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Diseases 


Diseases of Canning Crops in 1927,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., Cir. 99, Leon K. 
Jones. 

Building up Resistance to Diseases in 
Beans,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Memoir 
114, Mch., 1928, Donald Reddick. 

"Studies of the Nature and Control of 
Blight, Leaf and Pod Spot, and Footrot of 
Peas Caused by Species of Ascochyta,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., Bul. 547, Dec., 
1927, Leon K. Jones. 

“Yellows, A Serious Disease of Tomatoes,’ 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 
13, Feb., 1928, Michael Shapovalov. 

Formaldehyde Seed Treatment for Oat 
Smuts,”: U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Misc. Pub. 21, V. F. Tapke. 

“Johnson Grass as a Weed,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1537, M. 
W. Talbot. 

"Rose Diseases: Their Causes and Control,’ 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 
1547, Alma M. Waterman. 

“A Study of Phylloxera Infestation in Cali- 
fornia as Related to Types of Soils,’ U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Tec. Bul. 20, Feb. 
1928, R. L. Nougaret and Macy H. Lapham. 

“Clover Anthracnose Caused by Colleto- 
trichum Trifolii,’ U. S$. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Tech. Bul. 28, Feb., 1928, John Mon- 
teith, Jr. 

“Factors of Spread and Repression in Po- 
tato Wart,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
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Tech. Bul. 56, Mch., 1928, Freeman Weiss, 
Philip Brierley. 

“Control of Beet Seedling Diseases Under 
Greenhouse Conditions,” Truck Exp. Sta., 
Norfolk, Va., Bul. 58, Jan., 1927, Frank P. 
McWhorter. 

“The Early-Blight Diseases of Tomato,’ 
Truck Exp. Sta., Norfolk, Va., Bul. 59, Apr. 
1, 1927, F. P. McWhorter. 


’ 


Insects 


The “Twenty-Seventh Report,” by 
W. E. Britton, State and Station En- 
tomologist of Connecticut, Bul. 294, 
contains valuable information on in- 
sects, common not only in Connecti- 


cut, but throughout New England. 

“Paradichlorobenzene Experiments in the 
South for Peach-Borer Control,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 58, Mch., 1928, 
Oliver I. Snapp, Charles H. Alden. 

“The European Corn Borer and Its Con- 
trolling Factors in Europe,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 59, Apr., 
1928, W. R. Thompson and H. L. Parker. 

“The Bulb Flies of Narcissus with Special 
Reference to the Bulb Industry in Virginia,” 
Truck Exp. Sta., Norfolk, Va., July 1, 1927, 
F. W. Poos and C. A. Weigel. 

“The Potato Tuber Worm,” Truck Exp. 
Sta., Norfolk Va., Oct. 1, 1927, F. W. Poos 
and H. S. Peters. 





The Broomcorn Industry 


(From Page 7) 


to protect himself and his depositors 
by calling on the growers to liquidate 
the indebtedness by selling at harvest 
time, no matter what the prices are 
at that time. 

Advantages to be derived from 
standardized grades, if generally used 
and recognized, were so apparent to 
the Department of Agriculture that 
work toward standardization and ade- 
quate grading was pushed. Special 
attention was paid to formulating 
grades in accordance with use by fac- 
tories of various types of brush. 
Studies were made in the application 
of the proposed grades to determine 
their actual practicability in handling 
and marketing broomcorn. A labora- 
tory for a thorough study of such 
factors as quality, length, and dock- 


age in broomcorn was established as a 
part of the hay standardization lab- 
oratory at Kansas City. 

The resulting United States stan- 
dards for broomcorn were promulgated 
in 1926, and were immediately put 
into use by the Department in an in- 
spection service conducted in coop- 
eration with the Oklahoma State Mar- 
ket Commission. They have also been 
used to some extent in other states. 
As broomcorn has been marketed for 
decades without and uniform stand- 
ards, considerable educational work in 
regard to the standards and their ap- 
plication must be done with producers, 
distributors, and manufacturers before 
the standards will be used very gen- 
erally throughout the industry. 

Now that standardized grades have 
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been established, it should soon be pos- 
sible to finance broomcorn on well- 
protected warehouse receipts. The 
provisions of the U. S. Warehouse Act 
have already been extended to cover 
broomcorn warehouses, but as yet 
there is not a demand for Federal li- 
censes, although one warehouse in New 
York which stores broomcorn and 
other products is operating under a 
Federal license. When we have Fed- 
eral licensed warehouses for broom- 
corn stored under recognized grades, 
the receipts will be accepted as collat- 
eral, and growers, dealers, manufac- 
turers, and bankers will be able to 
carry this commodity more safely 
through periods of depression, low 
prices, and poor demand, which will 
tend strongly to strengthen the whole 
financial aspect of the crop. 


Planting Adjusted 


As this crop was originally produced 
chiefly in New York, Virginia, Ohio, 
and other well populated states, manu- 
facturers could then operate in the 
producing areas. Since production 
has shifted west, transportation has 
necessarily become one of the big fac- 
tors in its marketing. Approximately 
5,000 carloads are shipped from pro- 
ducing sections each season. Some of 
the crop goes to the west coast, some 
to Cuba, and some to Canada, but the 
greater part moves to our eastern cit- 
ies. Except for coastwise shipments 
from Galveston, the crop is handled 
by rail in box cars by slow freight. 

The Department points out and 
urges various improvements that can 
be made in transportation. For in- 
stance, bales of standard length and 
width will load in cars without dead 
space, whereas the odd-sized -bales do 
not. With them, shippers have diffi- 
culty in loading to the minimum stip- 
ulated weight and are thus compelled 
to pay higher freight charges. 

As fundamental as the need for 
standardization and grading was the 
need for accurate and timely market 
news. Standardization was necessary 
for the best development of market 
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news, but the necessity for adequate 
news was so vital that it was given 
precedence. The commercial impor- 
tance of the crop had not yet justified 
boards of trade at the market centers 
in issuing daily market quotations as 
a basis of arriving at values, so the 
dealing was attended with much spec- 
ulation and with a wide range of 
prices. 

The market news service developed 
by the Department furnishes depend- 
able information during the movement 
of the crop from the farms. This ser- 
vice, which covers the six principal 
broomcorn producing states, includes 
information regarding receipts, ship- 
ments, and storage stocks at various 
markets, kinds and qualities arriving 
and most in demand, prices paid for 
various qualities at home and in other 
districts, car situation and general 
marketing conditions. This report is 
disseminated through about 150 local 
and farm papers and through trade 
journals. 

Surveys as of January and June, 
each year, cover the commercial pro- 
duction as shown by shipments re- 
ported by railroads, yearly consump- 
tion, and the carryover. The summa- 
rized reports also include imports and 
exports and a yearly review of the 
broom and broomcorn situation. For- 
eign information secured by the De- 
partment of Agriculture relating to 
broomcorn is particularly complete. 

Agricultural leaders, local bankers, 
and others in a position to advise these 
farmers, can now ascertain the approx- 
imate tonnage requirements for the 
ensuing year and can aid the farmers 
to adjust the planting of their one big 
crop to conform to existing conditions 
for any year. 


“What are you taking those cus- 


pidors home for?” 


“T’m taking them home to my 
dog.” 

“What kind of a dog have you, 
anyway?” 

“Spitz.” —Drexerd. 





Pages From A 
Field Note Book 


Better Pastures 
By R. A. Payne 


Northampton, Mass. 


N the December issue of the “Co- 
operator,” Professor J. W. White 

of Pennsylvania points out that too 
much of the pasture improvement 
work has been done top-dressing poor 
pastures. He shows that there is a prof- 
it for the dairy farmer who is willing 
to make some of his tillable land into 
real pasture. Joe Hathaway, manager 
of the Pollard Farm in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, has been working along 
this line for four years. His experi- 
ence is of interest to all dairy far- 
mers in New England who have poor 
pastures. 

Four years ago Joe called in the 
county agent to discuss pasture im- 
provement. His pasture was the 
“regular kind” where the cows get 
sunshine, fresh air, exercise, water, and 
about two weeks of real feed early in 
the season. The county agent called 
in the agronomy specialist from the 
agricultural college. Top-dressing was 
discussed and discarded as it was felt 
that this would be like trying to 
grow hair on a bald head. 

Joe’s problem was to get a real pas- 
ture so that he would not have to 
grow green feed and so that the grain 
bill would not take all of the milk 
check in the fall. Joe agreed to try 
white sweet clover. Two acres of the 
pasture, while rough, were plowed. 
The land was limed at the rate of three 
tons per acre. A light coat of manure 
was harrowed in, and the field seeded 
with inoculated white sweet clover 
seed early in May. By the first of 
August the sweet clover was three 


feet high, and the cows were turned 
in. The first few days they ate weeds. 
Then they started on the sweet clover. 
In six weeks the nine milking cows 
had the clover pretty well eaten down 
and they were shut off so as to give 
the crop a chance to store up energy 
for winter. 

As sweet clover plants live only two 
years, more seed was sown the second 
spring in hopes of keeping the field 
in this crop. This did not work out, 
but bluegrass came in without seed- 
ing. Early in June of the second year 
the sweet clover was three feet high. 
The cows would fill up in about an 
hour and then would retire to the 
shade and chew their cuds in content- 
ment. After a few days they refused 
feed in the barn-and then began to 
leave grain, so Joe cut out all barn 
feeding. The cows increased on the 
average 11% quarts of milk each a day 
at a time when they normally would 
have been expected to show a decrease. 


Uses Fertilizers 


In 1926, Joe took about five acres 
more. of the original unproductive 
pasture and went through the same 
process. He added superphosphate at 
the rate of 500 lbs. per acre to the 
manure. He found that this gave him 
a better stand and more productive 
plants than he had secured with the 
lime and manure. Last spring, the 
second year for the sweet clover, he 
sowed 3 Ibs. of white dutch clover 
seed and about 15 Ibs. of grass seed 
per acre so as to establish a permanent 
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pasture sod. During July this field 
of sweet clover was taller than the 
cows and furnished excellent feed well 
into August. 

Joe has found that the sweet clover 
did away with the necessity of using 
green feed and he also found that, 
while the sweet clover alone would 
maintain production, a low protein 
grain was needed to keep the cows in 
flesh. The first piece that was in 
sweet clover has been in the kind of 
bluegrass pasture Professor White has 
in mind for the past two years. The 
bluegrass on this improved pasture 
was about 10 inches tall the middle of 
May, while the grass in the original 
pasture would not cover the taps of 
one’s shoes. This type of pasture will 
now pay excellent returns for top- 
dressing with a complete fertilizer 
high in phosphorus and potash. This 
coming season Joe expects that this 
improved bluegrass pasture will pro- 
duce at least treble the amount of feed 
that the whole of the original pasture 
used to produce. 

What Joe Hathaway has done can 
be duplicated by many of the dairy 
farmers in New England. He found 
that his cows would go get the feed 
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if there was some there to encourage 
them. This has done away with the 
need for green feed and has reduced 
the amount of grain needed as well as 
the protein content of it. His cows 
are not thin in the fall and so do not 
need two months of forced feeding to 
get them in shape. He gets more milk 
in the fall while the price is good than 
he did before improving his pasture, 
And this was done on a rough but 
plowable pasture similar to thousands 
of acres in New England. 


Lime was the first limiting factor. 
Every county agent in New England 
is equipped to test soils for lime re- 
quirements and can give cultural di- 
rections for growing sweet clover. 
If manure is not available, a complete 
fertilizer furnishing at least 25 Ibs. 
ammonia, 80 lbs. phosphoric acid, and 
50 Ibs..of potash per acre will give re- 
sults. Joe figures that if his original 
pasture was worth $12 per cow for 
the season, his improved pasture is 
worth at least $42 per cow per year 
in the saving it makes in feed costs. 
The first cost may be high, but he 
feels that the results show a handsome 
profit. 





Tobacco On Wicomico Ridge 


By W. L. Myers 


Richmond, Virginia 


HARLES county, Maryland, has 

some mighty good tobacco land 
and some mighty good tobacco grow- 
ers. One section in particular might be 
mentioned, and that is the area around 
Newburg and along the Wicomico 
Ridge. The land varies considerably, 
but runs from loams to fairly heavy 
clay or clay loam. Red subsoil is 
favored for the best bright, red-curing 
tobacco. Growers are divided as to 
whether to grow tobacco continuous- 
ly on the same land, using a cover 
crop during the winter and manure 


where available, or whether to use 
rested land. Both methods seem to 
work well, especially where the land is 
neither too sandy nor too stiff. 
Among other things, the fertilizer 
used is of importance. Changes dur- 
ing the past two or three years have 
been in the direction of a better bal- 
anced and more concentrated kind. 
The most popular analysis in that sec- 
tion is now 4-8-10. I was talking 
with Mr. Julian Ingle and Mr. Henry 
Steinhauser on this point the other 
day, and they have been using 4-8-10 
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for the past two years and will con- 
tinue the practice this coming season. 
It has produced very good tobacco 
both on heavy soil and on loam. 

Mr. Ingle grows his crop on a rather 
heavy type of soil, gray top and red 
clay bottom, and rests his fields be- 
tween tobacco crops, manuring the 
sod, and pasturing lightly. Then he 
uses 400 lbs. of the 4-8-10 per acre 
drilled in with a wheat drill. 
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Mr. Steinhauser grows tobacco 
every year on the same land, which is 
a medium loam of reddish color. He 
has been applying 300 Ibs. of 4-8-1C 
per acre, but will use 400 Ibs. this 
year for his 1928 crop.. 

Some other crops in that section re- 
ceived 4-8-7 last year and cured out 
yellow rather than the more desirable 
red. It seems that the extra 3 per 
cent of potash made this difference. 


Potash in Fertilizers 


(From Page 8) 


water supply in about the same pro- 
portions. 

In the same report Mr. Morse says, 
“On the soil without potash for years 
soybeans were slow to mature and 
analysis of the seeds, pods, and straw 
indicated that with the lack of potash 
the nitrogen was not translocated free- 


ly from the straw and pods to the 
seeds”’. 


An Important Truth 


In this statement by Mr. Morse 
probably lies a very important truth 
that accounts for the beneficial influ- 
ence of potash during a dry period. 
If potash is abundant the translocation 
of starch and nitrogen goes on in spite 
of a limited supply of water, thus help- 
ing to maintain growth processes that 
otherwise would be seriously checked. 

Data, confirming the fact reported 
by Mr. Morse, that potash does not 
delay but in some instances at least 
may hasten maturity, were obtained 
in cotton tests carried on by the Agri- 
cultural and Scientific Bureau of the 
N. V. Potash Export My. in 1927. 

Attention was given in numerous 
tests throughout the South to whether 
the extra applications of potash af- 
fected the maturity. It had been held 
by some that extra amounts of potash 
would delay maturity. The reports 
invariably said that no delay in ma- 


turity had occurred where top-dress- 
ings of extra potash had been made. 
Several reported that where extra pot- 
ash had been applied the maturity of 
the crop had been advanced, evidence 
of which was provided by the size of 
the early pickings of cotton. 

The hastening of maturity by the 
extra potash is doubtless to be ac- 
counted for on the same basis that 
Mr. Morse accounts for potash hasten- 
ing the maturity of millet and soy- 
beans, which is, that where there is a 
deficiency of moisture potash in a 
measure takes the place of water in 
promoting the growth processes of 
the plant. 

The top-dressing experiments with 
potash, for the most part, consisted of 
100 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre, applied shortly after the cotton 
was chopped to a stand. 

The 40 tests scattered over the 
South on various soil types were care- 
fully checked. The results varied with 
different soil types and varied for each 
soil type. Such variations, of course, 
are to be expected due to the different 
soil conditions and to local weather 
variations. 

But taking all the tests and averag- 
ing them, there was an average re- 
turn of $8.00 for every $1.00 ex- 
pended for the extra potash. 

In this connection, it may be stated 
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that the tests were made on an acre 
basis, one acre receiving the extra pot- 
ash as a top-dressing being compared 
with an acre alongside that did not 
receive the extra potash. 

These tests conducted on every lead- 
ing soil type of the South and under 
varying climatic conditions, prove that 
potash is playing an important part 
in the complete fertilizers applied to 
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crops in the South, and the evidence 
of these tests, of course, is that more 
potash than is generally contained in 
mixed fertilizers could be used with 
profit. 

Potash gives largest returns when 
properly balanced with other plant 
food materials. Therefore, the largest 
use of potash depends on a liberal use 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 


Rubber from Weeds? 


(From Page 27) 


Considering economy in production 
it has been the aim of the California 
experimenters to make guayule a ma- 
chine grown, cultivated, harvested, 
and fabricated product from start to 
finish. By the employment of every 
modern, labor-saving device, its pro- 
duction can compete with the planta- 
tions of the Far East. 

It is said by George H. Carnahan, 
President of the Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Company that for the annual 
making of a billion pounds of crude 
Para rubber in the East, the continu- 
ous employment of 600,000 laborers 
is necessary, meaning that the output 
of rubber per man for a year is 1,660 
pounds. Against this the same amount 
of guayule rubber can be produced 
in the United States, according to 
conservative estimates, by 40,000 men 
continuously employed and at high- 
paid mechanics wages. This repre- 
sents an annual return of 25,000 
pounds of rubber per man, and the 
ratio of 1,660 to 25,000 is sufficient, 
Mr. Carnahan says, to cover all labor 
differences and dispel the bogey of 
coolie competition. 

Although guayule experiments by 
chemists, botanists, and other trained 
scientists and engineers of 19 different 
stations in California and Arizona 
have been in progress for a number of 
years, rubberdom generally knew but 
little of what was going on or of the 
results reached until the recent Amer- 
ican Chemical Society meeting. 


Hard-headed manufacturers knew 
that guayule rubber from wild sources 
in Mexico could only supply approxi- 
mately one per cent of their present 
annual requirements, and whether 
more could be produced has been 
hitherto an academic question of no 
immediate interest. However, the old- 
timers remember that for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1910, total Amer- 
ican imports of raw rubber amounted 
to 101,000,000 pounds, and of this 
more than 20,000,000 pounds were 
Mexican guayule as then crudely pro- 
duced. Hence there is nothing revolu- 
tionary about contemplating its use 
today to the extent of at least 20 per 
cent as soon as this amount can be 
made available as a home-grown 
product. 

It is also recalled when plantation- 
grown hevea first came on the market 
it was rather difficult to believe that a 
suitable Para rubber could be grown 
anywhere outside of its natural 
Amazon Valley. With rapid strides, 
however, plantation rubber forged 
ahead and the Amazon rubber faded 
away till now the latter product is 
hardly a factor in the market. The 
British reaped a well-earned reward 
for their courage, foresight, and 
tenacity in making possible plantation 
rubber. It may well follow that the 
scientific cultivation of guayule and 
its machine handling will bring to this 
nation special financial rewards, 
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New Jersey 
(From Page 14) 


who conducted this work, also suc- 
ceeded in discovering a way to control 
the color of hydrangeas by means of 
lime and aluminum salt treatments of 
the soil. 

Halsted’s achievements in plant 
disease control set a high standard for 
successors to follow, but follow. they 
have. At least four or five diseases 
were so prevalent and virulent that 
sweet potato growing was becoming 
largely a series of disappointments in 
this state. Dr. R. F. Poole devoted 
long hours in field and laboratory to 
finding some way of saving the in- 
dustry. Growers were desperate, for 
in many fields the losses from stem 
rot alone sometimes amounted to as 
high as 90 per cent of the stand. The 
first step toward overcoming this 
disease was the demonstration by Poole 
on an extensive scale of the resistance 
of certain varieties. Shortly, after- 
ward, he announced that he had suc- 
ceeded in getting almost 100 per cent 
stands of even the susceptible varieties 
by planting two stems per hill. For 
scurf and ground rot control he 
demonstrated the effectiveness of sul- 
fur in the soil. In addition, he showed 
growers, by conducting trials on 
various large farms, that by giving 
proper attention to the kinds of 
fertilizers used, still better control 
could be maintained over these and 
other diseases. ‘Thanks to these con- 
tributions, New Jersey ranked second 
in the United States in average yield 
per acre over a 5-year period, 1921-25, 


and second in car-lot shipments from 
1920 to 1924. 

Many years ago, white potato grow- 
ers were shown the importance of 
keeping the soil acid and, where scab 
was prevalent, of using sulfur. Rhi- 
zoctonia and blackleg, however, be- 
came more prevalent as the years went 
on, and again the industry was suffer- 
ing severely. Scab was by no means 
entirely mastered. Corrosive sublimate 
and formaldehyde treatments were 
urgently advocated, but after four or 
five years it was found that only about 
five per cent of the seed planted were 
being treated with these chemicals. So 
much time and labor were required 
that growers very generally omitted 
dipping their potatoes. W. H. Martin, 
plant pathologist, settled the difficulty 
by demonstrating the effectiveness of 
organic mercury dips, which accom- 
plished in a moment what formerly 
took 114 hours for each immersion of 
seed. This year, 1928, nearly 60 per 
cent of the seed planted in Central 
Jersey was treated by this method. 

New Jersey potato growers have 
been using 12 to 15 bushels of seed 
potatoes per acre. G. W. Musgrave 
and H. B. Sprague of the experiment 
station showed, after extensive trials, 
that the greatest net and total yields 
can be obtained by using 33 bushels 
per acre, providing all cultural condi- 
tions are optimum. Their experiments 
also showed that from equal quantities 
of potato seed the net and total yields 
are larger when the pieces are cut 
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smaller and planted closer than when 
they are cut larger and planted farther 
apart. Their work was with the 
Green Mountain variety, which is ex- 
tensively planted in this state. 


An enormous contribution had been 
made to the state by the station en- 
tcmologists in their mosquito clean- 
up. New Jersey was nationally no- 
torious for her mosquitoes. She had 
both the fresh water and the salt- 
marsh mosquitoes and in certain dis- 
tricts the dreaded malarial variety. 
Thousands of acres of farm land lay 
idle because of the tremendous swarms 
of the pest that arose from the near- 
by swamps and marshes, and whole 
industrial and residential districts were 


blighted. 


Controlling Mosquitoes 


In 1904 Dr. John B. Smith of the 
New Jersey Experiment Station re- 
ported that 260,000 acres of marsh- 
land would have to be drained in 
order to reduce the salt-marsh mos- 
quito to unimportance. He proved for 
the first time that these mosquitoes 
migrated long distances over the up- 
lands, reaching points more than 30 
miles away in large numbers, infesting 
seriously more than one-half the state’s 
land surface, and annoying very seri- 
ously nearly three-fourths of her 
population. With these facts in hand 
the state legislature provided the laws 
and money so that drainage could be 
started. As rapidly as funds became 
available from year to year the colos- 
sal task followed. Along the coast, 
thousands upon thousands of ditches 
were dug and kept cleaned, miles of 
dikes built, hundreds of: tide gates 
constructed: Inland, swamps and mud 
ponds were drained or filled, and, 
throughout all, unceasing research 
was conducted to find methods of 
controlling mosquitoes where the 
regular methods were impracticable 
and to develop machines that would 
reduce the cost of ditching. Dozens 
of towns were assisted in organizing 
local anti-mosquito associations that 
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really took an active part in forming 
clean-up and drainage crews. 

Various machines were devised and 
though far from perfect they aided 
materially. By 1925, 26,920,000 feet 
of ditches 10 inches wide and 30 
inches deep had been dug. Think of 
it, 5,000 miles of ditches, a very ap- 
preciable part of which had been done 
by hand! Now, however, a ponder- 
ous digger capable of moving over the 
marshes has been devised by the ex- 
periment station and is capable of 
cutting 40 feet of ditch a minute. 
Other things are done on a large scale 
also. In the mosquito breeding season 
of 1924, for example, 320,000 acres 
of upland breeding grounds were 
treated with larvicides. 

Although more ditching yet has to 
be done, that which has been accom- 
plished shows great results; valuations 
of residential and industrial districts 
near the former mosquito areas have 
grown much more rapidly than those 
farther away. The mosquito is now 
a rare visitant in many parts of the 
state. The fact that the people’s rep- 
resentatives in the legislature have 
continued appropriations is an indi- 
cation that satisfaction is being 
created among the constituents of 
these legislators. 

The large and intensive poultry in- 
dustry of the state has found itself 
beset with many problems. The high 
price of land, competition from states 
where grain is cheap, diseases, and 
parasites have required a great deal of 
study in order to develop a system of 
management and feeding that would 
insure profits. One of the contribu- 
tions of the experiment station was the 
multip'e-unit laying house for 100- 
bird flock units, which economically 
uses every inch of space and at the 
same time provides all the factors 
recognized as essential to sanitation. 
The almost universal acceptance of it 
by our commercial poultrymen is its 
own recommendation. With certain 
modifications it is a standard all over 
the United States. 

Our poultrymen were in need of 
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birds that would give a good return 
for the expensive feeds consumed. 
Better laying stock was part of the 
answer, and, accordingly, the station 
began laying contests at Vineland and 
Westville. These are conducted, not 
as races, but as official trapnesting 
stations where foundation breeding 
stock may be selected, officially re- 
corded, and registered. About 33,000 
birds have been trapnested at these 
contests, and to augment this output, 
Professor W. C. Thompson’s depart- 
ment at the experiment station will 
supervise the trapnesting of 13,500 
birds on the farms of the state this 
year. 


A Floating Laboratory 


Worms and coccidiosis have been 
more destructive as the intensity oi 
the poultry industry has increased, 
frequently bringing ruin to individual 
poultrymen. Recently, the research 
of Drs. F. R. Beaudette and J. J. Black, 
and Professors Thompson and C. S. 
Platt revealed that control of these 


plagues could be insured by rearing 
coccidiosis-free chicks in close confine- 
ment during the growing period. In 
this way the birds are kept away from 
worm infestations and coccidiosis in- 


fection. This one contribution will 
mean the saving of thousands of dol- 
lars a year to our poultrymen. 

As with the poultry industry, the 
dairy industry of the state has found 
that the high price of land and feed 
requires the utmost attention to good 
management and selective breeding if 
profits are to be realized. Through 
supervising the advanced registry of 
the state and disseminating informa- 
tion on correct feeding, breeding, and 
management the station has brought 
up the quality of our milk cows so 
that in average value per head they 
ranked first in the United States in 
1927, and in average production they 
have stood with the three other lead- 
ing states. Voorhees’ idea of a system 
of soiling crops for dairy cattle feed- 
ing is one of the single contributions 
that has overcome in a large measure 
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the lack of ample pasture area. 

In addition to the main establish- 
ment at New Brunswick, the experi- 
ment station maintains substations in 
various parts of the state. A poultry 
pathology substation is located in the 
heart of the great commercial poultry 
farm area at Vineland. Here and at the 
main station at New Brunswick a 
total of 90,697 birds were tested last 
year for carriers of bacillary white 
diarrhea, and 2,492 were autopsied. 
The cranberry substation is maintained 
at Brown’s Mills, in the heart of the 
area where a third of the total cran- 
berry crop of the United States is 
produced. At this station have been 
worked out accurate data regarding 
fertilizers, immersion safety limits, 
girdler control, and prevention meas- 
ures for various diseases. 

At Barnegat the biologist of this 
institution maintains a floating lab- 
oratory which in reality is a substa- 
tion for investigations in oyster con- 
servation. Since 1885 these studies 
for saving our oyster industry have 
been conducted, for even at that 
early date it gave indications of being 
wiped out. Through the work of Dr. 
Julius Nelson and later his son Thur- 
low Nelson, in perfecting ways of 
propagating oysters, this industry, 
upon which more than 60,000 persons 
are dependent, has been saved from 
destruction. These two men, it might 
be added, are among the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on oysters and their 
culture. 


More Than 700 Bulletins 


In its general activities the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has issued more than 700 bul- 
letins. For 15 years it has distributed 
a monthly periodical, “Hints to Poul- 
trymen,” to poultrymen of the state, 
12,000 of whom are now on the mail- 
ing list. For 24 years its director has 
been editor of “Soil Science,” which 
he founded and which is the leading 
magazine in its field. For nine years 
the station has published ““New Jersey 
Agriculture,” a monthly magazine 
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which has the names of more than 
16,000 residents of the state on its 
mailing list. Staff members of the in- 
stitution have written thousands 
of articles for technical and popular 
magazines and thousands of stories 
for the newspapers of the state. 

The farm land of the institution 
has been increased from the original 
98 acres to 800, and the research staff 
from two or three men to 62, not in- 
cluding a large number of routine as- 
sistants. 


BETTER Crops WitH PLANT Foop 


Much interest and valuable work 
has been done in developing control 
and analytical methods, and in soil 
disinfection, plant physiology, fertili- 
zation of pastures, seed germination, 
animal nutrition, agricultural econo- 
mics and history, tuberculosis and 
other diseases, and turf studies. In 
them lies a story that must wait until 
the complete history of the institution 
is written for the semi-centennial cele- 
bration to be held in the spring of 
1930. 


Business in Farming 
(From Page 16) 


20 bushels per acre, the cost of plow- 
ing, harrowing, discing, seed, and seed- 
ing remains the same as for the aver- 
age yield of 14 bushels, or $5.70 per 
acre. The cost of marketing and har- 
vesting is perhaps $5.00; the depre- 
ciation on machinery is still the same, 
or $2.00; while taxes have increased 
to perhaps $0.97. The total annual 


expense is $13.67, while the total in- 
come with wheat at $1.00 per bushel is 


$20.00. The land has produced a re- 
turn of $6.33 which is five per cent 
valuation on $126.50. 

On land producing 40 bushels of 
wheat per acre the growing cost is 
$5.70; the cost of harvesting and 
marketing is $6.00; interest and de- 
preciation $2.00; and taxes $2.54 per 
acre. The total cost of production is 
$16.24, while the gross return is 
$40.00. The land has produced a re- 
turn of $23.76 which is five per cent 
interest on a land valuation of 
$455.20! 

On this basis the individual farmer 
not only can afford to grow large 
crops, but he can not afford to grow 
anything else. 

The problem then. becomes one of 
so treating the soil as to secure the 
larger crop in an economic manner. 
There is now ample evidence from ex- 
periment station results to show that 
this can be done. 

For example, the yield of wheat on 


the thin, cold soils on the Strongville 
Farm of the Ohio Experiment Station 
without treatment averaged 13.09 
bushels per acre as an average of 13 
crops, which compares very favorably 
with the average yield of wheat in the 
United States. An application of 160 
pounds of acid phosphate, 80 pounds 
of muriate of potash, 60 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, and 25 pounds of dried 
blood costing $6.40 increased the yield 
of wheat to 29.58 bushels, an increase 
of 16.49 bushels per acre. Wheat 
under Ohio conditions has a farm 
value of $1.00 per bushel. The in- 
creased yield, therefore, was worth 
$16.49 or an increase over the cost of 
the fertilizer of $10.09 which is five 
per cent interest on $201.80. Such 
simple use of a complete fertilizer on 
these thin, cold soils of Ohio increased 
the land valuation over $200.00 per 
acre as determined by the increased in- 
terest return and made them approxi- 
mately equal to the best lands of the 
state. 

Such data indicate quite clearly 
that the farmer as a successful busi- 
ness man must pay more attention to 
the problem of increasing the pro- 
ducing power of his land. He can no 
longer afford to farm marginal land, 
but must either abandon such land to 
a state of nature or convert it into 
high producing land by a judicious 
system of fertilization. 
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The day of land exploitation in 
America is rapidly passing. Too often 
cheap land has been held primarily for 
a rise in price and farmed only inci- 
dentally. The successful business far- 
mer of the future is going to use land 
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intelligently as one of the four eco- 
nomic factors in the efficient produc- 
tion of farm commodities, and its 
proper use by the farmer will deter- 
mine in a large measure his success as 
a business man. 





Cedar Rust of Apples 


(From Page 20) 


trees grow near susceptible varieties of 
apples and if weather conditions are 
favorable, the attack upon the foliage 
and fruit is usually serious. 

Since the foliage and fruit of apple 
trees may become infected in the 
spring after each rain or damp spell 
of weather, it is practically impos- 
sible for the apple producer to spray 
his orchard often enough to obtain 
satisfactory control of the disease. It 
is true that sprays as they are generally 
applied for the control of other dis- 
eases assist some in the control of cedar 
rust. Rarely, if ever, will the regular 
sprays be adequate when the cedar rust 
is serious. It is a well-known fact 
that in the springtime the orchardist 
may experience, in one week, 5 or 6 


or more rainy or damp periods fol- 
lowed by drying conditions and, con- 
sequently, as many different dissemi- 
nations of cedar rust spores. Spraying 
is, therefore, not a remedy upon which 
the grower can rely. 


Apple growers and investigators are 
of one accord in the opinion that the 
only satisfactory way to prevent seri- 
ous damage from cedar rust is to cut 
the red cedar in the vicinity of apple 
orchards. Since the red cedar does not 
sprout from the stump or stub, one 
cutting is sufficient. It is important 
that every red cedar tree within a dis- 
tance of 1! to 2 miles be cut if satis- 
factory protection against the disease 


is to be afforded. 





Winter Wheat 


(From Page 30) 


It develops that a poor seedbed can 
easily counteract the beneficial ef- 
fects of good fertilizer. Both the un- 
fertilized wheat on _ well-prepared 
ground and the fertilized wheat on 
poorly prepared land failed. On the 
other hand, the wheat similarly fer- 
tilized, but sown on a well-compacted 
seedbed, came .through an exception- 
ally hard winter in good shape. 

Wheat is a highly nutritious, con- 
centrated food, and since a way has 
not yet been found to make diamonds 
out of sawdust, it is easy to under- 
stand why. wheat plants require a rela- 
tively large amount of available plant 


food in order to produce a maximum 
yield of quality grain. In the case of 
spring wheat, the crop is always sown 
as soon as frost is out of the ground 
in the spring, at a time when the 
land is cold, and, regardless of its in- 
herent fertility, contains a minimum 
of available plant food. An applica- 
tion of immediately soluble commer- 
cial plant food to supplement what is 
available in the land is both neces- 
sary and profitable. 

Winter wheat markedly responds to 
fertilizer treatment by reason of the 
fact that it is sown in the late fall 
and can make use of the plant food 
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supplied at this time and again in the 
following spring. 

Another reason for fertilizing wheat 
is the large number of insect and dis- 
ease pests which if not combatted 
tend to injure or completely ruin crop 
prospects. Among the most damaging 
of the insect pests which attack win- 
ter wheat is the Hessian Fly. This in- 
sect lays its eggs on the young plants 
in the fall and the larva which hatch 
in the spring attack the crop. It has 
been found that if winter wheat is 
sown late enough in the fall so that 
the crop comes up after the “‘fly-free 
date” it will largely escape injury from 
this pest. By the “fly-free date,” is 
meant a time late enough in the fall 
for cool weather to prevent the brood- 
ing of the insects. 


A Quick Start 


The practice of late fall sowing 
ordinarily provides hardly sufficient 
time to enable it to produce enough 
foliage for successfully passing 
through the dormant winter season. 
It is very helpful, therefore, to hasten 
late fall growth of winter wheat to a 
maximum by a generous application 
of commercial fertilizer at the time 
of sowing. Through the use of fer- 
tilizer for wheat it is possible to fool 
the fly and give the crop sufficient 
growth to withstand the rigors of 
even the most severe winters. 

Again, in the spring, fertilized 
wheat is enabled to make a strong 
growth by reason of its well-spread 
root system developed through the 
proper nourishment it received the 
previous fall and the protection from 
freezing afforded by the foliage. This 
condition, together with the effect of 
the abundance of available phosphoric 
acid supplied by the fertilizer treat- 
ment, insures quick maturity of the 
crop. In. addition to these benefits, 
the constituents supplied in properly 
balanced complete fertilizers have 
been found to not only increase the 
number of tillers so that the wheat 
stools better and thus forms more 
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heads, but also to increase the num- 
ber of flowers that develop into 
plump seeds in the heads. 

Wheat, like other small grain crops, 
grows best in cool weather, especially 
if the soil contains plenty of moisture. 
In the wheat belt this condition is 
most likely to exist at the outset of 
the spring growing season, after which 
time warm and dry weather prevails. 
The effect of a fertilizer treatment in 
hurrying the crop to maturity lends 
assurance that the crop will be made 
under most favorable weather con- 
ditions. 

Among the diseases which most se- 
verely attack wheat and reduce yields 
is rust. Wheat rust generally com- 
mences its ravages in the latter part 
of the growing season and takes its 
toll most severely on the least sturdy 
or immature fields. Here, again, the 
effect of proper fertilization with the 
healthy plant growth it establishes 
speeds the crop’s maturity so that it 
escapes injury from rust. 

Similarly, well fertilized grain by 
its quick start and rank growth forges 
ahead of noxious weeds. The shade 
provided by a well-fed wheat crop 
smothers many weed pests, helping a 
grower to harvest grain with a min- 
imum of weed seed dockage. 


Quality Grain 


All in all, a generous use of com- 
mercial plant food applied to wheat 
insures a maximum yield of quality 
grain by providing against losses from 
winter-killing of starved seedlings. 
Fertilizers permit seeding after danger 
of the Hessian Fly is past. It enables 
from less seed, through increased 
stooling, the production of a thicker 
stand of stalks, and increases the 
plumpness and number of kernels in 
every wheat head. Similarly, it ef- 
fects the maturing of the crop before 
injury from late spring rust or 
drought can cut the yield. Finally, 
this last important benefit, fertilizers 
bring on the harvest of the crop early 
enough to enable the clover, grass, or 
alfalfa sown with it to continue to 
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develop. Unfertilized grain is fre- 
quently so slow in maturing that its 
combined shade and draft on the soil 
moisture injures or completely ruins 
the succeeding grass or legume crop 
prospect. Since the sod crop follow- 
ing wheat is the so-called rest crop and 
keystone to a successful crop rotation, 
farmers who have failed to adequately 
fertilize their wheat nurse crops 
sometimes are forced to forego their 
profits from the grain by cutting it 
for hay in order to save the clover 
or grass. Generous use of fertilizer 
avoids the necessity of such a sacri- 
fice by permitting the harvest of the 
grain before its demands on the soil 
could injure the grass or clover seeded 
with it. 

How much a farmer may invest in 
fertilizer for wheat to obtain maxi- 
mum profit is dependent largely on the 
circumstances under which the crop 
is grown. 

When an application of 300 pounds 
of complete fertilizer makes the dif- 
ference between a crop worth har- 
vesting and no crop at all, as was the 
common experience in the winter 
wheat belt during the past season, the 
return per dollar invested in plant 
food is almost phenomenal. The 
profit on the fertilizer must then be 
figured with consideration of the 
losses to the farmer it prevents. For 
example, what is a farmer’s loss per 
abandoned acre of wheat: 


Value of seed wheat 

Preparing the seed bed and cost 
of plowing 

Taxes and interest on invest- 
ment in land (6 months) .. 


Value of clover and grass seed 
sown with wheat 


2.50 


4.00 


Value of average wheat crop in 
prospect 

Value of increase due to treat- 
ment on succeeding clover 
and grass crop that the fer- 
tilizer would have provided. 18.00 


20.00 


Conservatively, the cost of enough 
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complete fertilizer to bring a crop of 
wheat and catch of grass and clover 
through the winter is about $6.00 per 
acre. The loss of a crop of wheat 
through winter-killing, together with 
the clover and timothy sown with it, 
makes the dollar invested in fertilizer 
capable of avoiding this situation, ac- 
tually return at the rate of $6.00 for 
every dollar spent for fertilizer. This 
does not include the cost of again pre- 
paring the soil and the cost of the 
seed sown, if it is possible to get a 
catch crop planted following the 
wheat failure. 


$5 for $1 

In sections where the soil is of suf- 
ficient natural fertility to produce 
some sort of a crop of wheat even in 
most unfavorable seasons, the returns 
per dollar invested in fertilizer, al- 
though not as great as on the poorer 
land, are still big. Here, largely, in 
the extra yield and improved quality 
of grain and the following hay crop 
rests the farmer’s profit. A fair esti- 
mate of the returns which intelligent 
users of complete fertilizers get from 
its use on such soils follow: 
Gain in yield 10 bushels, worth $10.00 
One ton more hay from re- 


sidual effect of fertilizer.. 20.00 


$30.00 
Under the above conditions every 


dollar invested in fertilizer returns 
five. Even averaging the cases where 
the wrong kind, improper amount, or 
misapplication of fertilizer is made 
with those instances where it is prop- 
erly used, one of the state experiment 
stations finds that every dollar farm- 
ers spend for wheat fertilizer returns 
three on the investment. In view of 
these facts and since statistics show 
that at present only half as much fer- 
tilizer to the acre is now used for 
wheat as has been found to be most 
economical, it is almost impossible to 
conceive the prosperity in store for 
the wheat belt when sufficient amounts 
of high analysis plant foods are more 
generally employed. 
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A Roadside Market 


(From Page 21) 


his holiday supply of birds and lets 
them out on his hillside farm along the 
El Camino Real road just a few miles 
from the famous San Gabriel Mission. 
People by the hundreds who see these 
turkeys roaming on the hillside think 
of Thanksgiving dinner and for some 
reason prefer to get them at the farm 
rather than to buy them at the road- 
side market, in spite of the fact that 
the fowls are handled in exactly the 
same manner in both places. 
Richardson still raises much of the 
bunch vegetables, beans, and squash 
that are sold in his market, but the 
rising value of land has made it more 
profitable to buy the greater part of 
the produce he sells. This was not 


always the case, however, for it is said 
that in his lifetime Richardson has 
raised more melons than any other 
man in California. Hundreds of acres 
of land in the vicinity of Los Angeles 


that are now covered with valuable 
buildings were once green with the 
foliage of melon plants that he cared 
for. 

Probably Richardson’s _ greatest 
service to the market garden industry, 
however, was not so much the example 


A 


of success in building his market place 
as was the popularization of the Klon- 
dike watermelon. A friend of his 
gave him the seeds from a “sport,” 
and it is the descendents of this orig- 
inal oddity that are today being 
shipped to consuming centers by the 
hundreds of carloads. He planted the 
first seeds and gave them the neces- 
sary start, but a man by the name of 
B. F. Meyer helped him to decide upon 
the name. 


A Cooling Sound 


The name was chosen partly because 
it had a cooling sound and partly be- 
cause the Klondike regions of Alaska 
were just being opened up at the time. 
The discovery and naming of this 
popular market variety of melon with 
its excellent shipping qualities did not 
prove to be a golden mine for Meyer 
and Richardson because they were not 
in the seed business, but no doubt 
many melon growers who have raised 
the luscious variety have struck “pay 
ore” with it. In the meantime its 
originator enjoys nothing more than 
to tend his market place by the side 
of the road and be a friend to man. 


carload of ‘Klondike’? watermelons 


about to be shipped out of the Imperial 


valley, with one of its most ardent ad- 


mirers looking over the consignment. 
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Working Together 


(From Page 17) 


graphic help. Contracts have been 
made enabling agents to purchase gas- 
oline and automobile accessories at re- 
duced rates. 

That the Association has endeav- 
ored to put the job of the county agri- 
cultural agent on a higher plane is 
shown by the appointment of com- 
mittees on advanced study, standards 
for county agents, and a code of eth- 
ics. Each year the Association sends 
some of its members to neighboring 
state conferences so that they may 


bring back any new ideas or methods 
that are being used in these states. 
The success of the Indiana County 
Agents Association has been due in no 
small part to the officers who have 
been selected to lead it. These men 
have been untiring in their endeavor 
to have the organization accomplish 
some real definite achievement. The 
officers for 1928 are: President, E. C. 
Bird, South Bend; Vice-President, C. 
U. Watson, Martinsville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. E. Abbott, Terre Haute. 





“Bucolicism” 


(From Page 4) 


Compton, California. Community 
recreation buildings have been erected 
within the past year by several towns, 
including Bluffton, Indiana, Wrens, 
Georgia, Girard, Kansas, and Waterloo, 
Wisconsin. 

Getting out the stay-away voter, 
encouragement of parks, playgrounds, 
and athletics to stimulate health and 
recreation, charitable and _ hospital 
campaigns, conservation and_ public 
safety programs are other noteworthy 
signs of a new Civic consciousness in 
the country towns. 

They met their own problems. They 
put little faith in vague blocs or 
vaguer blockheads. Their inward pur- 
pose has been more intensely and vig- 
orously patriotic than the average 
political platform dares to express or 
hopes to achieve. It is that foreign 
policy of ‘“‘self-determination” made 
over for a domestic emergency. 

Cynics have jibed at the village 
service clubs that meet on weekday 
hoons in the dining rooms of the 


leading hotels and listen to speeches 
by some celebrity who happens to be 
caught there between trains. 

A few years ago when they first 
hung up their society emblems near 
the fish and game picture above mine 
host’s golden oak sideboard, these fel- 
lows were thinking in terms of home 
trading and mutual back-scratching. 
But time has changed their sentiments, 
and they are trying as best they can 
under their own local conditions to 
make the motto, “We build,” a living 
force in their neighborhood. 

Incidentally, in reaching out to 
know their own agriculture better 
they have found that patronizing does 
not instill patriotism, and _ that 
farmers are as anxious to give and 
serve as to be the recipients of gratui- 
ties or the objects of social charity. 
Few towns that possess wide-awake 
and discriminating service clubs 
among the tradesmen and professional 
group are branded as Towns Without 
a Country. 
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America’s selfish, countryless towns 
make a somber and a pathetic picture. 
Their smugness, drabness, and dreari- 
ness choke and stifle the surrounding 
countryside like miasma from the bit- 
ter marshes. They are doing woful 
things to the agricultural census and 
not infrequently providing breeding 
grounds for illiterates, imbeciles, and 
the criminal insane. 


ASUAL surveys of the villages 

may be misleading. They may 
be with or without the reeking, fly- 
specked pool hall or the helter-skelter 
store. They may or may not have 
paved streets. They may possess a 
“great white way” and a picture the- 
atre, or they may have neither. The 
measure of their real patriotism does 
not begin or end in material things, 
although it partakes of them. 

Disgust at decadent villages on the 
part of ambitious, idealistic youth is 
evident in every such countryside. In- 
deed, the Town Without a Country is 
morally responsible for a great share 
of the exodus of rural youth from an 
environment that is being exploited or 
neglected. 

In our haste to assign it all to the 
lure of the bright lights and the Big 
Job, the average citizen has over- 
looked the part played by the “im- 
possible” village in the depopulation 
of rural America. 

Magazines, free delivery, traveling 
libraries, and the radio have given the 
farm youth tantalizing contacts with 
larger social forces. If his own social 
center does not reflect a tolerable 
share of the modern essence of life, 
the youth’s desire is to move out and 
reach it somehow. 

Would he pack his grip and face 
the “city slickers” if his only solace 
there were a hall bedroom and the 
snarls of a factory foreman? If his 
own narrow-visioned village had of- 
fered some worthy inducements, it 
might at least have halted his first im- 
petuous rush and kept him nearer 
home. 
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What a redemption would such a 
stemming of the outbound human tide 
bring to our back-waters! It would 
save the keenest young minds for 
country problems and give leaders to 
a wobbling agricultural cause. It 
would set up more good schools, hos- 
pitals, and libraries, and supply better 
churches for the inland empire where 
the sinews of America are made. 

It would educate village merchants 
and bankers in the true economics of 
rural life. It would secure more good 
local markets for the farmer and pro- 
vide the wage-earner with better and 
cheaper foods. It would cut down 
useless freight and express hauls to and 
fro and out and back again. Best of 
all, it would cure provincialism and ° 
paternalism by a sound dose of prac- 
tical patriotism. 

Of course there are _ obstacles. 
Theory and practice are not always in 
tune for the towns. These things 
should be noted in justice to those who 
have tried and failed and to give credit 
to the ones who have met and over- 
come them. 


U town lives to itselt alone. It 
must forever reckon on_ the 
neighboring village as a flattering imi- 
tator or a busy rival. “Dollar days,” 
street carnivals, and hectic competi- 
tion built on trade advantages only are 
attended by dangers. Over-emphasis 
upon public improvements that pyra- 
mid local taxation charges often buys 
provincial power too dearly. On the 
other hand there has been little thought 
put upon a division of the social and 
spiritual responsibility and community 
service between such rival villages. 
Every town cannot support a hos- 
pital, nor can it overload itself with 
the cost of a modern high school. Yet 
perhaps within the range of the rural 
territory to which this village and one 
or two more villages belong there ex- 
ists a real need for both. The time is 
coming when villages will work in 
harmony for a sensible division of these 
and other services, instead of utterly 
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ignoring them. “Putting a lot of 
pep” into a civic scheme is an old an- 
swer to the rivalry question. When 
resorted to without a balanced social 
program it is found that the contents 
of the public “pepper box” makes am- 
bitious burghers cough up excess taxes. 
These must be “passed on.” As a re- 
sult the town is “passed up” by the 
farmers, for whom the lure was laid. 


NE of those observing drummers 
who “make” country towns re- 
cently tried to sell a chemical fire en- 
gine to the selectmen of such-and-such 
a village. No, they couldn’t afford it 
now; he had arrived too late. They 
would have to make the old hose cart 
do for another few years because they 
had just installed “a dandy new siren.” 
This is typical of many other such 
settlements—long on the alarm, but 
shy on preparedness; ready to make a 
noise, but futile in action. On the 
same day a fire department in another 
small place about ten miles distant 
saved a valuable farm house from de- 
struction with their modern motor 
equipment. 

“The farmer makes the town” is a 
trite remark. Conversely, some one 
boots back the challenge, ““The town 
makes the farmer!” 

As a matter of fact, neither assump- 
tion is quite correct. No farming 
community, however prosperous, can 
entirely overcome the provincialism of 
a stubborn, selfish town. No town 
may hope by modernity or materialism 
alone to re-make an agricultural area 
that is socially or economically de- 
cadent. 

Cooperative institutions in agricul- 
ture, if they are sound and a means to- 
ward a reduction of risks and hazards, 
must be studied and welcomed by vil- 
lage seers and town philosophers. True 
agricultural cooperation means as 
much to the village as to the farming 
areas surrounding it. 

Cooperation has gone through its 
hectic period of slush and sentiment; 
has been led astray by gerrymandering 
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politicians, and discredited because it 
aimed to build from the top down. 

There is now a Division of Coopera- 
tive Research in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, whose 
function will be to help build these 
enterprises from the bottom upward, 
from the soil and the seed to the 
flower and the fruit. From a radical 
revolt led by irresponsibles and discon- 
tents it has become an avowed govern- 
ment policy, with bank discounts, 
warehouse receipts, and trade accept- 
ances at its daily service. 

Collective selling by farmers is far 
in the lead of collective buying by 
farmers. It was the bogey of collec- 
tive buying that prejudiced so many 
villagers against anything that signi- 
fied organized trading by farmers. 
When a farmer is working alone in the 
disposal of his main cash crop, pitted 
against all sorts of vague conditions, 
he more readily turns for relief in 
some form of organized buying than 
is the case where he sells his goods 
through a cooperative that insure him 
fair prices and market stability. In 
the latter case he is as independent as 
the city wage earner to buy at retail 
as he chooses, with more ability and 
inclination to purchase freely. 

Where a village banker or merchant 
cannot endorse a given cooperative 
association his wisest policy is to keep 
his hands off and his mouth shut. The 
average farmer is so badly singed and 
blistered already with divers prema- 
ture cooperative explosions that he is 
sensitive about the subject, and a 
pretty experienced judge besides. 

There is another force that is ran- 
idly coming into village life in the 
agricultural regions, and this is the 
industrial movement countryward. 
Manufacturing zones are slowly shift- 
ing in the middle west from con- 
gested, high-rent, and high-living cen- 
ters out to small villages. Sometimes 
this is to get cheaper food and lower 
rents for factory hands; frequently to 
obtain certain advantages in distribu- 
tion, or perhaps to save overhead and 
taxes. 
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In many such towns the blast fur- 
nace and the grain binder operate on 
adjoining properties, and the smoke 
stack and the silo are twin pillars of 
prosperity. Of all the places in Wis- 
consin, for instance, with more than 
~ 2,000 inhabitants, fully 60 per cent 
have at least one industrial plant that 
runs throughout the year. Some of 
the world’s best-known, advertised, 
manufactured wares are made in little 
country towns, utilizing local hydro- 
electric power and employing number- 
less farm people during the fall and 
winter. 

This phase of the town’s develop- 
ment bears directly upon its function 
as a service station to the agricultural 
territory around it, and serves in the 
same way to bring the hitherto citified 
artisan into closer touch with the 
producer of food. 

On the one hand it will show the 
farmer that one does not have to plow 
and reap or face adverse weather con- 
ditions in order to be a real producer 
of the world’s necessities. His sons 
who find casual winter employment in 
the industrial village near home get 
a real taste of the rigor and discipline 
of routine factory management with- 
out the separation from family ties 
and the grave problems that perplex 
the boy who uproots himself entirely 
from the soil. 

On the other hand, the industrial 
employe notices that chin whiskers and 
“rube” dialect are the exception rather 
than the rule in modern farming. He 
learns that a farmer does something 
besides plant the seed and watch it 
grow. He begins 
to sense that there 
is as much tech- 
nical complexitv, 
perhaps as much 
applied chemistry, 
in agriculture as 
in steel welding or 
battery manufac- 
turing. Of a sum- 
mer evening he 
drives out in his 
car and learns to 
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call the farmers by their first names, 
or he rubs elbows with them at church, 
lodge or high school commencement, 

The Labor Union has had no power 
to stay the willing hands of factory- 
men in certain western communities 
where fire or flood threatened to de- 
stroy the crops and possessions of their 
rural neighbors. The Farmers’ Union 
has never uttered a radical protest 
when farmers flocked into a factory 
town to stem the tide of a broken 
dam. 

This betokens a movement which is 
of mutual benefit to soil, skill, and so- 
ciety. In this relation between farm 
and factory it is no longer true that 
familiarity breeds contempt. 


GRICULTURE and Manufac- 
turing are the two greatest forces 
in America by which men live. These 
forces are meeting on a better and 
more satisfying plane in the villages. 
The greatest industrial experiments 
have thus far been performed in big 
cities, but gradully it is coming to 
pass that the most successful factory 
sites are located in country towns that 
have established the best form of rural 
relationships. The slothful, provin- 
cial, narrow-minded trading post does 
not invite capital nor offer social priv- 
ileges. The rural-minded factory 
owner is seeking the rural-minded vil- 
lage, but he wants an alert and inde- 
pendent one. 

Thus the Town Without a Country 
becomes a Town Without Anything. 
It comes back again to what it was 
intended to be—a fair place to be 

born in if we 
can’t avoid it, but 
a mighty poor 
spot to engender 
patriotism or raise 
a husky family. 


Watch for Jeff’s 
article next 
month. 





THAT’S RIGHT 

Bridget and Pat were studying the 
law of compensation. 

*Accordin’ to this,” said Bridget, 
“whin a man loses one sense his others 
are more developed.” 

“Sure an’ Oij’ve noticed it,” ex- 
claimed Pat. ‘“Whin a man has one 


leg shorter than the other, begorra the 
other’s longer.” —Fine Arts Shopper. 


“So your name is George Washing- 
ton,” mused the old lady. 

“Yassum,” replied the small colored 
boy. 

“T’ll just bet you try hard to be 
like him, don’t you?” 

“Lak who?” 

“Why, like George Washington, of 
course.” 

“Ah kain’ help bein’ lak Jahge 
Washington, cause dat’s who I is.” 


Passenger: “Why are we so late?” 

The Porter: ‘Well, sah, de train in 
front is behind, and we was behind 
befohe besides.” —Fyr-Fyter News. 


Bobby: “Daddy, a boy at school 
told me that I looked just like you!” 

The Dad: “That so?—and what 
did you say?” 

Bobby: ‘Nothin’. He was big- 


ger’n me.”—Eastern Breezes. 


Henpeck: “Doctor, my wife’s dis- 
located her jaw. If you’re passing out 
our way some time next week, you 
might drop in and see her.”—The 
Kablegram. 


FINE DISTINCTION 


“Is dem aigs fresh?” asked Mandy 
of her dusky grocer, pointing to a 
basket of eggs. 

“Ah ain’t sayin’ dey ain’t,” an- 
swered the grocer. 

“Ah isn’t askin’ you is dey aint,” 
retorted Mandy heatedly, “Ah is askin’ 
is dey is.” 


“Change at the Junction, ma’am,” 
said the ticket seller to an old lady. 

“Now, don’t be funny, my man,” 
said the old lady. “I'll take my change 
right now.”—The Penn Mutual News 
Letter. 


Sandy entered a small tailor shop 
and said: “I see your sign says: ‘Suits 
pressed 2 shillings.’ Here’s one shil- 
ling, press this suit on one side only. 
I am having my picture taken in pro- 


file.” . 


“IT want to buy some powder,” said 
a shopper recently. 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the 
cash. boy, “Face, gun, baking, or bug?” 
—The Phi Chi Quarterly. 


“Don’t -cry, little boy. You'll get 
your reward in the end.” 

“S’pose so. That’s where I allus 
do git it.” 


“Hey, you!” yelled the traffic offi- 
cer at the amorous driver, “Why 
don’t you use both hands?” 

“I’m afraid to let go of the steering 
wheel,” grinned the irrepressible 
youth at the wheel! 
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HA dollars worth 
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> sixty-ei 


IF TEEN years ago a dollar was worth a dollar. 
Today a dollar is worth only sixty-eight cents. 


Yet a dollar is still a dollar when it is used to 
buy potash. 


Despite the fact that wages in Europe, the cost 
of mining supplies and inland and ocean freight 
rates have advanced considerably, a dollar today 
will buy as much potash as it would fifteen years ago. 
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New York Offices: 19 West 44th Street 
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601 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., San Francisco, California 
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